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PAUL RUINART 


1906 and/9// Vintages 





A quality wine of rare bouquet at a 
moderate price, listed by all _high- 
cless Hotels, Restaurants and _ Stores. 


CHAMPAGNE 


Agents (WHOLESALE). in Britain for. Paul Ruinart et Cie, Rheims: 
Melrose & Co., Ltd., Melrose House, 26, Pall Mall, Lonpon, S.W.1, 
MANDARIN House, 126-128, GEORGE STREET, _EDINBU RGH. 


Established 1829. 


INDIAN TEAK 
PARQUET FLOORS. 


Best for dancing &® general wear. 








London-made, from seasoned stocks, 
by original patentees, 


HOWARD & SONS, L’”: 
25-27, Berners Street, W. 1 








HIGH GRADE 
Cocotates 


MADE IN BIRMINGHAM 








Substantially Reduced 
in Price. 


See New Motor List —S 25. 








“QUALITY & FLAVOUR” 


OURNYVILLE 
COCOA 


ee the name ““CADBURY” on every piece of Chocolate. 


MERRYWEATHER’S ROSES 


FOR THE GARDEN! FOR EXHIBITION ! 
FOR BEDS! FOR EVERYWHERE ! 


Also Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Ornamental Trees. 


Please state your wants. 





H. MERRYWEATHER & SONS, LTD. 
Garden Specialists, SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 





his trying season of the 


the REGULAR USE of 


BRAND’S 
ESSENCE 


of BEEF, MUTTON or CHICKEN 


will enable you to resist the attacks of 
Cold, Influenza and other Diseases 
which frequently result from the sudden 
changes of climate and temperature, 








Country House Lighting 
Electric Light Fittings 


to suit all periods. 


TREDEGARS 


5, 7 & 9 BROOK STREET LONDON W 1 


Tredegars, Ltd. Mayfair 1032-1033 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 








CANCER HOSPITAL  rree) 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


each week day, 





BANKERS: 


Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand, W.C. 


All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of first 
procuringa Governor's Letter, 
except 
Saturday, at 2 p.m. 





SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
kingdom claims the special support of the Country. 
Last year nearly 4,000 patients were received into 


QUEEN GHARLOTTE’S HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE, 


or attended at home, including over 1,300 wives 


SUPPORT GREATLY NEEDED 


of our soldiers and sailors. 


WILL YOU HELPP 








City of London Hospital for Chest Diseases “THE RELIEF OF SILENT SUFFERING. 


(Victoria Park Hospital), E. 2. 
Adjoining the Park of 217 acres, 
omnia HEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND  —— 





supreme importance. 





ER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
wenuanumn G. WYATT TRUSCOTT, Bt. 
CHAIRMAN—SIR A. KAYE BUTTERWORTH. 

The increased sufiering trom consumption, due 
to the war, makes the Hospital’s work of 
Donations and legacies 
are badly needed to meet additional expendi- 
ture of over £18,000 per annum. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., 
54, Lombard Street, E.C., 3, or to the Secre- 
tary, at the Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 2. 
GEORGE Warts, Secretary. 











THE CHURCH ARMY 


IS WORKING TO RELIEVE GENUINE NEED. 

SPECIAL EFFORTS ARE BEING MADE TO 

ASSIST THOSE UNEMPLOYABLE THROUGH 

AGE OR INFIRMITY. 

SERVICE MEN A SPECIAL CARE. 

GIFTS ARE GREATLY NEEDED to maintain this National Work in 
full service for THE POOR AND OUTCAST. 


Cheques (crossed Barclays, % Church Army) to Prebendary Carlile D.D., 
Headquarters, Marble Arch, London, W.i1. 


UNEMPLOYED EX- 
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'OF-COD-AND IN 
|| MEMORY: OF THE-GLORIOUS DEAD 
OF -TONGLAND PARISH 


SERGT JAMES M ARMSTRONG 
PTE - JOHN CARNOCHAN 
L-CPL SAMUEL: DALZIEL MM 
PTE THOMAS DARLING 
PTE - THOMAS - DINNELL 
PTE SAMUEL: DEMPSTER 
PTE -ADAM HASTINGS 
PTE -MATTHEW HIGGINS 
PTE - JOSEPH IRELAND 
PTE - JOHN MAXWELL 
2N0-LT CHARLES R: MURRAY 
PTE DAVID MURDOCH 
2N9-LT - TOM MUSGRAVE 
L-CPL: ALEX MS COLM 
L-CPL-ALEX Mo LELLAN 
PTE DAVID MC LELLAN-M M 
SERCT ROWAT MC LELLAN' MM 
PTE WILLIAM MC QUEEN 
PTE HAMILTON MC SKIMMING 
PTE TOM MC SKIMMING 
PTE ALEXANDER SHIELDS 
PTE WILLIAM SIMPSON 


















































THIS EXAMPLE SHOWS AN ENGRAVED 
BRASS TABLET WIIH OAK SURROUND 
OVERALL SIZE OF BRASS 3’-0" x 2’-0’ 


T.R.DALE@® SON 


CHARLES HENSHAW, PROPRIETOR 
HERALDIC © GENERAL ENGRAVERS 
STUDIOS : 50 ALBANY ST. 


ENQUIRIES INVITED. EDINBURGH 


Special Offer of 


THIGH BOOTS 


brand new, in perfect condition, made 
of Finest Rubber. 











These THIGH BOOTS, or WADERS, are 
specially suitable for Anglers, Farmers, etc. 
Absolutely waterproof and impervious to 
damp. Every pair has*been tested by 
Government Inspectors. State size when 
ordering, 


Price 2 5 mm per pair. 
Post free. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded 
CURRIE’S STORES 
(Dept W. 25), 
23, Downing Street, Manchester. 























Gio Steeples 


83 Quality 


THE IDEAL SOCK 
FOR MEN 


Nice Lovats € Greys 
that will blend with all 
high class suitings 


PURE WOOL 
PERFECT FIT 


The quality number is ona small 
tab inside the top of the sock 
IT IS A GUARANTEE OF 
QUALITY 


FROM ALL GOOD OUTFITTERS 


MADE BY 


Gwo Steeples 


LTD 
WIGSTON, LEICESTERSHIRE 




















FINLAY’S PATENTS (Adjustable any size) _ | 
As supplied to Royalty and Nobility & 
§ Gowns from 4gns to 14gns 
— 9 = 9 yo 
Corsets from 25/6, 31/6, 42)-, Pte 
Write for Finlav’s FREE Wonderful Baby 


Book Fashions Bulletin and Patterns of latest 
Materials. 


D. FINLAY, 47, Duke St., London, W. 
(Oxford Street, facing Selfridge’s). 
Finlay’'s—The Maternity House of Great Britain 

















- - SHIPPING & .. 
PLEASURE CRUISKS.| 


ELLER MANS 








Be Mieisie 2 Taber te 
as 59 7exe) E 
EGYPT & INDIA 


apply to tia | Line Lid., -11, Fenchurch Ave., Londo 


7 Montgomerie & Workman Ltd.,36, yracechurch Stre 
i London. Hall Line Ltd., or Ellerman's City Line Ag 
. WaterStreet. Liverpool, orto Geo. Smi'h & Sons Gla 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


MADEIRA 





FOR INFORMATION 
APPLY TO 
THE ROYALMAIL 


STEAM PACKET@ 
I MOORGATE ST 
LONDON EC2: 





HOOFS OF ANINAL 


MOUNTED IN NEW AND ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
‘Observations on the Preservation of oofs and 
the Desig: ing of Hoof Trophies. 
Post 


ROWLAND WARD. Lté. 


setiamanandiies (ag — at to 
.M, the King. 
“THE JUNGLE,” 167, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


enms# BERKEFELD 
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HOME-GROWN WHEAT 


VERY dithcult situation has arisen in the agricul- 
tural world which threatens to do no less than 
nullify the increased production policy of the 
Government. Newspaper readers know that farmers 

have been expressing great dissatisfaction since the end of 
the harvest, when they began selling the present crop of 
wheat. It was urged with some truth that they rushed 
into the market in too great a crowd, but they were pressed 
for money to pay the high wages of farm servants and other 
equally pressing demands. ‘They found, to their dismay, 
that the millers were by no means eager to buy,and stocks 
had to be retained. ‘The National Farmers’ Union has 
taken the matter up and considers that the reply 
received from the Department amounts to a breach of 
faith. ‘The complaint was, briefly, that British growers 
are still ‘‘ deprived of a free market” by reason of the 
continued control of the flour mills and the enforcement 
by the Flour Mills Control Committee of a specified rate 
of extraction. ‘The reply is that the Government at no 
time had any intention of authorising a price for British 
wheat of the 1920 crop above current market values, and 
that the payment of an artificial price above the current 
market price would involve a subsidy to farmers requiring 
Parliamentary sanction. In this connection should be read 
a letter written to the 7¥mes by Mr. Edward G. Strutt. 
It does not require saying that Mr. Strutt’s name carries 
deserved weight both with the agricultural industry and 
with the public at large. It is not possible to urge against 
him that he is animated by political motive. On the 
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contrary, he pins his faith to the sincerity of the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of Agriculture. The most 
important sentence in his letter must be quoted, as his 
statement is an absolute contradiction to the official reply 
to the farmers. ‘‘ The Prime Minister, on behalf of the 
Government, promised British farmers that, though they 
would not be entitled to the full market value of their w heat 
grown in the harvest of 1920, yet, so long as foreign wheat 
was worth in the open market more than home-grown wheat 
at g5s. per quarter, they should be guaranteed that price 
for their production in sound condition.” If Mr. Strutt 
has made a mistake as to the meaning of the Prime Minister's 
promise, his mistake is that of the whole farming community. 
And he has no difficulty in showing that it was acted upon. 
The British farmer accepted g5s. per quarter with a good 
spirit, though the open market would have justified 
much higher figure. He was prevented from selling wheat 
for seed to Holland, Belgium or France on the ground that 
all home-grown wheat was needed for the people’s bread. 
It was about the end of October when he discovered that 
the miller could not buy his wheat, and the reason given 
for that was that the Government required a percentage 
of its stock of Chinese flour to be used, and home-grown 
wheat was not wanted. ‘The farmers assumed that this 
state of things would not last long and, being in need of 
money, went on threshing. But from the beginning of 
November the demand for British wheat practically ceased. 
The price of foreign wheat continued to justify the full 
price of g5s. per quarter till the fall in January, when a 
free market was proclaimed too late to help the English 
farmer. 

The story is one that, with variations, has been told in 
regard to other things than wheat. ‘The Food Control 
was overloaded with Chinese flour and inferior wheats and 
so the millers “‘if they wanted to buy, say, five hundred 
quarters of Manitoba No. 1 to mix with a large proportion 
of home-grown wheat, they could only purchase by taking 
at least the same quantity of inferior foreign wheat which 
the Wheat Commission had on hand. ‘Thus home-grown 
wheat was shut out. It could not be used, though its 
value was there if there had been a free market.” On 
January 27th of this year farmers were informed that 
home-grown wheat was decontrolled and that g5s. per 
quarter was no longer justified by market prices. ‘Their 
complaint is that they were shut out from the market when 
the price was good, that is, during the months of November, 
December and the greater part of January, and now that 
the price has fallen they are told to get what they can. 

Mr. Strutt’s conclusion is that little home-grown whe:t 
will be wanted, and in the meanwhile a heavy toll will be 
taken by rats and mice. ‘There is not even the satisfaction 
of knowing that the consumer has benefited, as the price 
of a sack of flour was kept at 80s. in order to clear the 
Government stocks. Only lately has the price been reduced 

It is surely unnecessary to draw the moral. No one 
will blame the Food Control for having purchased or agree d 
to purchase great stocks of food while the war was sti|l 
going on, and with it a measure of scarcity. But it is sure!y 
bad business to hold stocks or demand more than the mark: 
price now that the cost of food has been very greatly 
cheapened. 

Sir Henry Rew, who replies to Mr. Strutt, scarce!v 
makes any attempt to defend the course that has been take 
by the Food Control except by saying that it was die 
to a miscalculation. Everybody expected that the demar | 
for wheat would continue for several years to be far great« 
than the supply. They did not take into account the 
impoverishment of the nations. The safeguard he propos: s 
against any future mistake of the kind is the establishme:'t 
of a new Department of Statistics set up for the purpos2 
of providing politicians with irrefutable facts and useful 
forecasts. He just fails to convince us, however, that he 
could find it possible to make his calculations thorough'y 
reliable. It would be easy as regards the harvest but 
difficult as regards the consumer. 
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HEN the Prime Minister said to a great 
audience at Birmingham, ‘“‘ Germany can pay 
if she means to: she has not yet taxed 
herself to the level of Great Britain or 
France’? a mighty cheer from the audience made the 
speaker pause. No doubt, they were thinking of 
be figures which were placed before the French 
Pirliament in an annexe accompanying M. Briand’s 
st tement. These show that the approximate average 
tavation, direct and indirect, is in the United Kingdom 
£17 per head, in France £5 16s. per head, and in Germany 
{2 11s. per head, the calculation being made at current 
rates of exchange. In view of these facts the protest made 
by Dr. Simon, the German Foreign Minister, will be 
greatly discounted. Germany is making more headway 
than the entente countries in regard to the revival of her 
prosperity. Her people are not groaning under the fearful 
burden of taxation that has been placed upon the inhabi- 
tants of this country, and she is very well able to pay the 
instalments agreed to at the Paris Conference. 


T cannot at this moment be forgotten that Germany should 
be the last country in the world to wince under punish- 
ment. Her statesmen had formed extravagant schemes for 
extracting indemnities from her enemies if she had proved 
successful in the war. No one who has studied her history 
will doubt for a moment that in such an eventuality her pur- 
pose would have been carried out as rigorously as it was by 
the man of blood and iron when France was defeated in 
1870. ‘These are considerations that stifle any feeling of 
compassion. She chose to put her claim to the arbitrament 
of the sword, and it is only just that she should pay the 
penalty, particularly because the German armies carried 
on the work of destruction in northern France and 
Belgium without any military necessity, with apparently 
no motive beyond that of crippling the industrial power 
of these nations. 


NO announcement recently made has been received 
"with greater satisfaction than that of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain that the Excess Profits Duty is about to be 
repealed. It never was a welcome or a sound method of 
raising funds to meet the expenses incurred during the 
war. Obviously any policy will stand condemned which 
does not tend to encourage enterprise and the amassing 
of capital. It is lack of funds which constitutes the chief 
distress of the world to-day. People in every country 
and every clime need goods to an infinite extent and 
production is paralysed. ‘There is no market, because nobody 
has the wherewithal to buy. Wealth, to an enormous extent, 
was destroyed in every campaign. It was blown from the 
cannon’s mouth and is irrecoverable, and the only hope 
lies in producing new wealth, which can only be done 
by encouraging in every way the use of the capital that 
i: left. Unfortunately, the Labour men do not see this in 
the right light. They are talking of demanding a colossal 
levy on capital for the purpose of reducing the national 
debt. It is strange that they do not see that their own 
brcad depends upon the continuation of this capital in the 
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hands of those who will employ it to make more. They 
do not seem to consider that wealth is not in these days 
placed in a treasure-house. It is used to nourish and 
fructify those commercial enterprises the work of which 
provides the labouring man with employment. Only in- 
creased distress could result from an abrupt withdrawal of 
four thousand million pounds from the share capital of the 
companies that do the producing work of this country. 


E-VERY sound and sensible attempt to keep down the 

~ rates on the part of a local authority deserves to be 
noticed and encouraged, if only in the hope that others 
will follow the example they set. At Worcester on Saturday 
the chairman of the County Council, Mr Willis-Bund, 
proposed to limit the capital expenditure for the ensuing 
year to {50,000, and the rate to 6s. rod. ;_ but his colleagues 
were in favour of a more drastic reduction, and an amend- 
ment was carried limiting the sum to £20,000 and the rate to 
6s. 4d. ‘The Cambridgeshire County Council had before 
them on Saturday proposals involving an expenditure 
of £576,466, but drastic revision reduced this by three- 
fourths to £145,104. It was also decided to reconsider 
new proposals that are to come up during the course of 
the next five years. These local authorities are undoubtedly 
moving in the right direction, but it will be noticed that 
hitherto their expenditure has been modest as compared 
with some others. We should like to hear of some drastic 
attempted reform where the rates are at or about twenty 
shillings in the pound. 


IF EARTH WERE MINE. 
If earth were mine, I’d give it all away, 
Save for one harbour where the great ships go 
And little ships can fold their wings and stay 
Waiting the tide’s relentless ebb and flow. 
Where I can look far out to sea each day 
And watch the dawns and sunsets fade and glow 


Sea, sky and ships—there’s nought on earth so fair, 
The blending of the human and divine- 
God’s poetry expressed in colours rare, 
The poetry of man expressed in line. 
M. G. MEUGENs. 


JH OUSEKEEPERS at the present moment find an 

endless topic of conversation in the extraordinary 
vagaries of the prices charged by tradesmen in different 
towns. The very same article—that is, an article stamped 
and made by the same maker—is being sold in one little 
town at double the price charged in another town within 
easy walking distance of it. Instances of this kind are 
so numerous that one’s own knowledge of it would be 
sufficient to fill a page of the paper. ‘There are many 
instances of a different and more flagrant kind, as, for 
example, the price charged for cocoa. ‘The wholesale 
price of cocoa at the present moment is about 8d. a 
pound, but when this comes to be sold to the public 
the charge is 2s. 10}d. a pound. ‘This is profiteering 
with a vengeance, and there ought to be some means 
of checking the practice. Many shopkeepers became 
so accustomed to making fancy prices during the war 
that they consider it a hardship that they have to climb 
down now and be content with a fair business return. 
In our correspondence columns to-day Mr. S. F. Edge 
says that this custom is prevalent in regard to pork. 
He works out the charge to the butcher at 1s. 2d. a pound, 
but when it is sold through the shops the price is trebled. 
He is referring, be it observed, to the English article, but 
the buyer has no certainty of being able to obtain it. 
Unfortunately, there is a great deal of foreign bacon still 
to be worked off upon the public, and the quality is so 
bad that it has put off a great many people from having 
the usual rasher for breakfast. 


F Mr. Illingworth is successful in his attempt to raise 
the telephone rates and so postpone for ever and a 
day the fulfilment of the ambition that every shop and 
every other house should have a telephone, the public 
will have a right to demand that an account shall be given 
of the Government use of this means of communication. 
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It would be of very great value and interest if some 
statistician would work out the figures. There are certainly 
prima facie grounds for assuming that the additional 
charge to be met is, in considerable measure, wanted to 
meet the expense of maintaining telephones for the free 
use of our huge crowd of officials. There is no restriction 
that we know of applicable to them. In wartime they not 
only used the telephone on the slightest provocation, but 
they also got into the habit of sending inordinately long 
telegrams, often when a letter would have served the 
purpose. This is a habit that is easily acquired, but is not 
so easily got rid of. What the country requires is that 
each department and, indeed, each telephone. used by the 
Government should be charged at the same rate as the 
public, so that, at all events, we can see what proportion of 
the additional expense is caused by the hugeness of the 
number of our officials. 


A STEP forward has been taken by China which may 
have an important reaction upon the industry of 
this country. Hitherto the most serious drawback to the 
expansion of industry in China has been the inability of 
foreigners to own land or property outside the Treaty 
ports. ‘The Chinese have now discovered that this is an 
obstacle to their own progress, and they have issued a 
charter to provide a means for developing trade and 
industry and owning property of all kinds in any part of 
China. A new chartered corporation is now being formed. 
It is understood that its first business will be to deal with 
the railway requirements of the country, but there is a 
wide field for its activity beyond this. The capital of the 
corporation will be half Chinese and half English. 


)'TILITARIAN science flourishes, we will not say 

' more, but at least as much, in Leeds University as 
in any educational centre in this country. A great deal 
of it has reference to the difficulties that beset the grower 
of foodstuffs. For example, one of the staff there has 
made a discovery about scab in potatoes that is most 
promising. It was that crops grown with green manure 
were practically free from the disease. It appeared that 
grass acted as a decoy for the organism, which prefers 
to eat it rather than potato. Something of the same kind 
appears to happen in peat soils. Potatoes grown in them 
are practically free from scab and, by inoculating the 
soil with the organism the valuable fact was ascertained 
that the peat attracted the organism more than the 
potato did. Another discovery worthy of mention is in 
respect of the swede midge. A field infested with this 
pest was sown with corn as a temporary crop, with a row 
of swedes all round it. The midges promptly deserted the 
corn for the swedes and were got rid of by boiling. At 
present the creatures under study are the frit fly, the turnip 
fly, or flea beetle, and the wireworm. 


‘TO-DAY will see another act in the drama of women’s 

degrees at Cambridge. This one may be in the nature 
of a rather futile comedy. The voting is to be on Report B, 
the purport of which is, briefly, that Newnham and Girton 
should take steps to convert themselves into a separate 
women’s university. These colleges have declared that 
if the report is adopted they will take no such steps. Their 
supporters in the Senate, the “ Placets”’ of the last vote, 
will be this time non-placets, and unless some of their 
adversaries decide to vote for it out of contrariness, the 
report will, presumably, have no friends at all. In that 
case it seems likely that a syndicate will be demanded to 
consider a scheme for giving women their titular degrees 
without the membership of the Senate. Whether all the 
thorough-going supporters of women’s degrees would 
accept such a scheme is not yet known. If they would 
it would almost certainly be passed, for a great many 
non-placets were only so in regard to the membership of 
the Senate. The entirely irreconcilables must, it is to be 
hoped, be comparatively ‘few. 


"HAT may be called the politics of games is usually 
by tar the dullest part of them, but the question which 
has arisen about the new golf ball, and is dealt with in our 
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golfing pages, is one of general interest to golfers. The 
situation is at the moment a singular one. The Rules of 
Golf Committee, after taking a great deal of trouble to 
get the best information possible and further consulting 
with delegates from America, laid down certain limitations 
as to the size and weight of the ball. Those limitations do 
not come into force till May, but already from a trial of 
the so-called “ standard ”’ ball it is pretty obvious that it 
goes not less far, but palpably further than the old one. 
The object of our legislators is therefore defeated, and 
they will find themselves in the thankless position of 
wanting to abrogate their own law before it comes into 
force. If there is a moral to be drawn, it is that it is a 
mistake to compromise when you hold a strong conviction. 


},VERYBODY is regretting the retirement of Lord 

Milner from the Colonial Office. He belongs to a 
type of politician of which there never could be too many 
in the country. His career could be more easily paralleled 
in France than in Great Britain. He was known first as 
an extremely competent journalist, one thought well of 
by such masters of the craft as the late Frederick Greenwood 
and Lord Morley. Then he became a civil servant and 
won equal distinction in that capacity. As a Minister of 
the Crown he has been the same highly efficient, self- 
suppressing man of ability, and he cannot but be sorely 
missed from the councils of the nation. 


A MOUNTAIN STREAM. 
Some men like kicking at a ball 
And some a tennis-bat to swing, 
And others rowing in a boat, 

And some few fighting in the ring. 


But give to me a fishing rod, 
And a wild river running free, 
Where hazel groves and alders nod, 
And the happy birds sing wistfully. 


For oh! it is a joyous thing, 

And makes a lovely singing sound, 
And mine is like a z-ther string, 
Stretched taut above the silent ground. 


It runs down little ghylls and dells, 
And flashes from the mountain’s crest. 
And there the heather shakes its bells 
And calls a tired man to rest. 
HERBERT E. PALMER. 

ROM a discussion which took place at the meeting of 

the London County Council it is evident that the 
attention of the members had been drawn to the wonderful 
dial 0° which we reproduced a drawing in the widely quoted 
article by Dr. Owens which appeared in our pages. It 
placed beyond d’spute the fact tha: the air becomes 
po'luted with smoke dust as soon as the fires are lighted in 
ihe morning and the pol ut‘on does not fade away untl 
they are extinguished at night. At the same time we took 
occasion to comment on the vast amount of smoke added 
to the London fogs by railway locomotives at the Lond«n 
termini, stations, sidings, etc. Enquiry has been mace 
into this aspect of the question and the County Coun il 
has been in ormed that the conditions are decidedly bid 
and that little or no care is exercised to prevent the u» 
necessary production of smoke. On receiving this inform : 
tion a request was sent out to all companies running stea1 
dr:ven trains in London asking them to give this questicn 
their immediate and earnest attention. 


A T the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on 
“~ Monday Dr. Wollaston was appointed Medical Officer 
for the Mount Everest expedition. No better choice cou'd 
have been made. Dr. Wollaston is not likely to have been 
forgotten by our readers. He is a born traveller, one of 
those who find it very difficult to settle down to continuous 
residence in one country. It will be remembered that 
after the New Guinea expedition, which paved the way 
for the exploration that followed it, and until the war, 
Dr. Wollaston acted as our Natural History editor 
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THE CHARM OF THE DUTCH 
SANDHILLS.—I 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED 


By Miss E. L. TURNER 





A CORNER OF 


HEY were quite different from my preconceived ideas, 
so much vaster and infinitely more varied. In outline 
the sandhills resemble the soft contour of our own 
Downland, but without its inimitable sheep-bitten 
turf. The vegetation is rough and shaggy, consisting 
largely of 
low scrub— : 
mostly sea cide Ti 
buckthorn 
and dwarf 
sallow. Cen 
tury after 
century the 
North Sea 
has piled up 
this great 
sand __ barrier 
till in places 
it is five or 
six miles 
wide. Century 
after century 
the indefatig- 
able Dutch 
have tended 
and planted 
the dunes, 
and by so 
doing they 
have streng- 
thened the 
mighty earth- 
work and 
turned it into 
a defence 
against their 
most relent- 
less foe. It THE ROAD TO 


we te 


pe}, 





THE DUNES. 


has been said that ‘‘ God made the earth, but the Dutch made 
Holland.” One realises this at every turn, and is filled with 
admiration for the most indomitable people on the face of the 
earth. But the trim, neat flower fields and reclaimed lowlands 
did not appeal to me as much as these great rolling sandhills 
with their 
scantily clad 
golden sum- 
mits, and 
wide _ valleys 
filled with 
woods and 
copses. 

As even 
these great 
spaces are 
all privately 
owned, you 
may wander 
for miles 
without 
meeting any 
human 
beings. There 
are few roads, 
and those 
which do 
exist are mcre 
sand or cinder 
tracks. Leav- 
ine behir.d 
trim villages 
and smooth 
roads you 
suddenly find 
vourself 
winding 
THE DUNES. through pine 
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woods, and copses filled with birch, poplar, oak and thorn. It 
is not altogether pleasant going, for your bicycle sinks deep in 
the sand and ashes ; otherwise you might be wandering through 
a Surrey wood. But soon the scenery becomes distinctive, 
and the variety and wealth of bird life unequalled; the valleys 
open out, revealing wide moorland and wooded dells, the path 
to which is strewn with pale mauve pansies, and the wild 
thyme “ Smells like the Dawn in Paradise.” In places there 
are dense woods, where the rich song of the golden oriole 
floods the dim aisles with melodious sound. 

If you are bird-hunting you must discard your _bicycle 
and strike up one of the valleys. Even on foot the going is 
heavy, and the Dutch climate is enervating to an Englishman ; 
but there is ample compensation for much weariness. Your 
approach has been duly noted by many a keen-eyed sentinel ; 
no sooner do you leave the beaten track than the alarm is 
sounded. Clean cut against the sky-line stands a black-tailed 
godwit. in all the glory of his nuptial plumage. He rises with 
wild cries, and the alarm is repeated and passed on across a 
wide stretch of dunes by godwit, curlew or oystercatcher. One 
godwit may pursue you if you approach his breeding area; 
circling above you he cries “ Wittau, wittau, wit-tau.” His 
agitation is expressed in a characteristic way: as he hangs 





ARRANGING THE EGGS. 


in the air, his long legs thrust out straight behind him, he 
suddenly expands his short black tail, while between the tail and 
the feet you can see a triangular bit of blue sky. This is a 
beautiful display to watch, and can only be seen to perfection 
when the observer is lying on his back looking up at the bird. 
It is as fascinating as watching a snipe “ drum.” But whereas 
the snipe only expands the two outer tail feathers, the black- 
tailed godwit spreads out all his tail like a fan. From her nest 
beneath a dwarf sallow the female godwit hears and sees her 
mate’s anxiety, and she becomes suddenly wide awake and alert. 
Presently she walks away and tries to appear as if she had no 
nest and no eggs to care for; it is a poor pretence, for every 
movement betrays nervousness. But as soon as her mate sounds 
the ** All Clear”? she bends her steps towards the nest. With 
inimitable grace she rapidly threads her way through the bushes 
and for a moment stands by the eggs, tall and disdainful. Clad 
in brown and buff, with a flush of chestnut red on the breast, 
her slender height and the long elegant bill give her a most 
distinguished appearance. When satisfied that no danger 
lurks beneath the heap of branches which grew up so suddenly 
beside her home, she settles down to brood. Her long legs 
require a great deal of adjusting before she is comfortable, 
but in time these are arranged and all is peace. From time to 
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TALL AND DISDAINFUL. 


time she drops her head and, resting her long bill on the ground, 
falls asleep. Above her the sallow buds are opening and the 
silvery down is bursting through the sheaths; the midday sun 
gives this an added lustre and burnishes the metailic leaves 
of the sea buckthorn until they almost hurt one’s eyes with 
their brilliance. There are no more wild cries of alarm, but 
godwit challenges godwit out of sheer virile joy. Curlews have 
ceased to complain ; having followed my comranion down to 





A FEW 


RAPID STEPS BROUGHT HER TO THE NEST 
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ADJUSTING HER LONG LEGS. 


the road and seen him clear off, they return to their areas ard 
circle above their mates, uttering the beautiful rippling spring- 
song—surely the wildest and most plaintive of ail love-songs. 
Close at hand a little copse consisting of willow, birch ard 
thorn bushes is alive with nightingales. I never recovercd 
from my first surprise at hearing the soft music of nightingales 
mingling with the wild cries of curlew, godwit, ovstercatchcr 
and tern—not just one or two nightingales, but several in every 
tiny copse, besides whitethroats and willow warblers. ‘The 
great wide dunes rang with their songs. It was mid-Mezy 
and there was a riot of sound. 


BED 


y V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


In bed we laugh, in bed we cry, 
And born in bed, in bed we die ; 
The near approach a bed may show 
Of human bliss and human woe. 
OUTH has the best of it in most things, but a few rich 
plums of pleasure are reserved for a later day, and bed 
is one of them. Not only sleep, which is the uncon- 
scious performance—and which may, anyhow, be 
marred by a nightmare or interrupted by a snore ; 
but the promise of sleep, the active anticipation belonging to 
that moment when we 
Stretch the tir’d limbs and lay the head 
Down to our own delightful bed. 

It is true that we all (roughly speaking) go to bed from 
our first night to our last; but it is equally true that it takes 
most of us half a lifetime to reach the point at which bed is 
just bed, a joy exquisitely complete in itself. 

During a brief infantile period, indeed, we seem to appre- 
ciate peace and recumbency; but is not one of the earliest 
impulses noted in a baby its persistent determination to fall, 
crawl, wriggle or squeeze itself free of those alternating prisons, 
its cradle and its perambulator? And from thence onward, 
for years, it is one of our chief preoccupations to delay, to 
circumvent, to obliterate from the memory of ourselves and of 
other people the hour of our bed-time. For to a child bed is 
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simply one of those brutal and meaningless tyrannies imposed 
by an adult world ; and whether the nightly, inexorable edict 
whisks us away from a summer garden to toss in broad daylight 
between hot sheets, or whether the winter proclamation of 
banishment from light and fire exposes us to the ghostly terrors 
of dim corridors and dark cupboards, it is all one: bed is the 
word, the thing that bangs the door on the paradise of day. 

Adolescence works a gradual change. We discover that 
bed is a convenient place in which to dream our salad dreams, 
see our immature visions. Romance and adventure ring their 
changes on our pillow ; beggar maids, fairy princes, belles dames 
sans merci, very perfect gentle knights troop across our counter- 
pane. And from the general to the particular is but another 
short step. Where may the jewel of first love be unlocked 
from the heart’s casket and its flashing facets examined so pri- 
vately as in bed? Or, when the jewel breaks in our hand, 
brittle as the bauble on a Christmas tree, what receptacle for 
our tears so secret, again, as the sheets ?—what grave for our 
unique and shattering grief equal to a retirement beneath the 
sound-deadening blankets ? 

Co-existent with, or hard upon the heels of first love comes 
ambition. It is in bed that we blow tentative blasts upon that 
new toy, our own trumpet, and are ravished by its melodious 
timbre ; in bed the darkest night is lit by the moon of our 
desire, though it be in reality but a Japanese lantern ; in bed 
we lord it, with our particular farthing dip, over the stars in 
their courses. 

Sweet, however, as are all these uses of bed, they are but 
various manifestations of one spirit—youth. It takes middle 
age to enjoy bed, not as an adjunct to something else, but for 
its own sake—as the day’s reward and goal, seldom denied even 
to the most wretched ; as rest for body, mind and, above all, 
spirit ; as the boon (holding its own with the best) of imminent 
oblivion. 

Oblivion! It is then that we really begin to appreciate 
sleep—to understand with our hearts and not only with our 
brains such things as the significance of the word “ greatly ” 
in the lines, 

Sleepe after toyle, porte after stormie seas, 

Ease after warre, death after life does greatly please, 
and the true inwardness of that Italian proverb (the work, 
obviously, of a middle-aged man subjected to the bitter cheatery 
of a sleepless night), 

To expect what never comes, to lie in bed and not sleep, 

To serve well and not be advanced, are three things to die of. 
An exaggeration, of course, for only one of the three is really 
a dying matter ; the other two evils do not become malignant 
until their germs find themselves established in the sympathetic 
soil of insomnia. ‘‘ There’s nothing but what’s bearable as 
long as a man can work,” says George Eliot. And he can work 
at something—as long as he can go to bed, as long as “ sleep 
comes to close each difficult day.” 

Our manner of wooing sleep is as various as our conduct of 
any other love-affair. Some of us like to lie in bed ina draught, 
and some with a hot-water bottle ; some, again, are never happv 
until we have both. One man will boast that atter turning out 
the hall light he begins to take off his collar on the first stair, 
and is all but ready for the bliss of bed by the time he reaches 
it; another will prolong the joys of anticipation by dozing in 
his chair, by having a bath, by reading in bed, by all the arts 
known to that pathetic animal, man, who has hoped much and 
has usually been disappointed, but who knows that bed, at any 
rate, is a fairly sure and certain hope at the end of the most 
imperfect day. 

Not long ago a little group of people, discussing the incom- 
patibility of a certain English doctor and his French wife, 
were all rather at a loss to account for it until someone men- 
tioned, as one trivial instance of their bickerings, that the man 
was accustomed to fresh air and the morning light in a bedroom, 
the woman to darkness and shut windows. That, for one of 
the group, at any rate, settled the matter ; for it was not a trivial 
difference at all; it was enormous, it was volcanic. Naturally 
we hate anyone who, night after night, robs us of all that makes 
bed worth sleeping in. Job himself never rejected the ‘‘ mocking 
curse of breath ” with more sound and fury than when he realiscd 
that he had said to himself, “ My bed shall comfort me, my 
couch shall ease my complaint,” and had been mistaken. 

Inherent, of course, in our enjoyment of bed is the knowledge 
with which all our joys are shot through, that sense of transitori- 
ness that half spoils, half enhances every earthly pleasure. As 
sleep is the ‘‘ ape of death,” so bed is the remembrancer of the 
grave, of the time when life’s wheel shall have come full circle, 
and bed shall turn, as in our childhood, to a doom from which 
there is no escape. Yet, even so, is not bed by far the most 
agreeable form in which the remembrance can come? ‘There 
is nothing, even in Shakespeare, more drenched in beauty 
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more utterly satisfying to the spirit of man than the speech of 
Prospero that ends— 
and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 
And as (we may fairly surmise) not even Shakespeare could 
have written that speech when he was young, so it is not youth 
that can draw the last drop of delight and wonder out of it. 
Lesser poets innumerable have made good use of bed, 
spoken or implied, in their work. Take such a familiar and 
favourite piece of verse as Stevenson’s ‘‘ Requiem,” and consider 
which of its eight lines is most responsible for that sense of fear- 
lessness and comfort that the poem conveys. Is it not the fourth, 
And I laid me down with a will, 
that charms us by its irresistible association with the pleasant 
idea of bed ? 
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And—to mention only one more instance—how gracious 
was that inspiration of Christina Rossetti, mitigating even the 
sting of death, robbing even the grave of total victory, in a line 
so tranquil, so unterrifying as— 

Yea, beds for all who come. 


Bed is one of the simplest tests that we can apply to the 
majestic utterance, 


There’s nothing either good or bad but thinking makes it so. 


For when, in childhood, bed was bad, it was undoubtedly 
horrid ; but as years pass and we note that bed is taking on a new 
character, we perceive, too, with surprised gratitude, that 
when bed is good, it shares with the little girl who had a little 
curl that other attribute of being very, very good. 





THE FORWARD SEAT IN THE HUNTING 
FIELD 





THE FORWARD SEAT. 
“ Having determined that balance depends on the stirrups, he shoriens these until his knees are at right angles, leans forward on 


his horse’s neck and shortens his reins. 


N a recent paper in The Nineteenth Century and After, 
Colonel McTaggart writes on the art of modern riding. 

He advocates the “‘ forward”’ seat (for which he claims 

a scientific character) somewhat at the expense of the 
older style of horsemanship. He says, to put it shortly, 
that a scientific theory of riding is far more useful than, and 
is likely to supersede, the practical experience of the hunting 
man. The new men, who have gained their whole knowledge 
of horsemanship in a military riding school, contend that what 
they lack in actual experience across country is outbalanced by 
deeper scientific knowledge. In order, however, to arrive at 
this conclusion, Colonel McTaggart has to assume that we knew 
nothing of scientific horsemanship, either in theory or practice, 
before 1914. But it seems to me that for many years before 
that we had taken a good deal of-interest in the manége. Surely 
most of the instructors of military riding to-day were trained in 
riding schools. Most of our leading soldier players of polo or 
riders across country must have been trained in a military riding 
school, For some years past, in the columns of Country LFF, 
| have been advocating for the polo pony and the hunter, as 
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well as for their riders, a course of careful and thorough riding- 
school training. 

But, for the moment, let us grant that before 1914 we knew 
little about riding and that our hunting field experience is not to 
count. Let us examine the scientific methcd recommended 
by Colonel McTaggart. We are all on common ground when we 
assert that balance is the foundation of horsemanship. The 
difference is how balance is, not, as he says, to be attained, but, 
rather, as I should say, “‘ retained.’”’ So long as we are balanced 
all is well; it is when balance is lost that trouble begins. Now, 
most of the older school of riders would say that horsemanship 
rested, not on balance only, but on balance combined with grip ; 
not a spasmodic, despairing clutch of the legs to the sides of the 
horse, but an easy, flexible grip which can be used as required 
and when required. To keep a perpetual grip with the legs on the 
horses sides would be impossible and useless. No human muscles 
would stand the strain. We shall find ourselves at issue with 
Colonel McTaggart when we come to consider how balance is 
to be retained. We say—or used to say when our opinions 
counted-—by grip, but the modern horseman says by the stirrups. 
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We used to be taught that stirrups were a luxury, a concession 
to our infirmities, but the modern horsemen, not having much 
previous experience, will find them indispensable. 

Yet we cannot forget how many famous horsemen had not 
the stirrups. Probably the modern rider would object to my 
quoting Menelaus or even Alexander the Great, but he could not 
fail to be moved by the Indians of North America. Nor, indeed, is 
it wonderful that those who have been through a cavalry riding 
school under one of the older school of riding masters should 
have a great liking for the stirrups of which they were so often 
deprived. The modern rider, I note, takes no notice of our old- 
fashioned ideas that the make and shape of horse or ride: did 
in some measure condition the method of retaining our balance 
on the horse’s back. We have, then, the modern horseman 
equipped for the hunting field with the resolution to depend on 
balance, and with this in common with us all, that he desires to 
keep itif he can. Having determined that balance depends on the 
stirrups, he shortens these until his knees are at right angles, 
leans forward on his horse’s neck and shortens his reins. In this 
form he reaches a fence, having, as all people who sit forward 
with short reins, an imperfect control of his horse. This fence is 
a ragged blackthorn, with a wide and fairly deep ditch on the 
landing side. He may or may not be able to collect his horse 
| cfore he takes off ; probably he will not doso; but no matter, for 
i}, which is not unlikely, the horse pecks on landing, he can, so 
Colonel McTaggart tells us, hold on by its neck. Of course, 
tuere is the possibility that he will hold on by the reins and 
tiat the fall will be completed, when, no doubt, the forward 
r ler has a good chance, especially if (as is likely) young and 
0 tive, of being able to alight on his feet. If the horse does 
r cover, then probably our friend has let go of his head. Now 
ki us picture the man who, equally trained in the regimental 
s ool, but with the experience of the hunting ficld behind him, 
st rts at the same time as our modern rider. 

Like him, by the help of his stirrups, he eases his horse over 
tl. tield, whether ridge and furrow or plough, but as he approaches 
the blackthorn fence he divines, even if he does not see, that there is 
something on the far side, so he sits down in his saddle and collects 
his horse, well aware that a horse will, if ridden steadily in col- 
lected form at a fence, get over greater width with more safety. 
He sits well down in the middle of his saddle and with long 
teins and a sufficient, if light, touch on the horse’s mouth he 
reaches the fence. Here there is not only a wide ditch but J) 
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have a real place in my mind) a piece of bank broken off by 
the hind legs of his predecessor's horse, and the horse lands 
precariously on the edge of the ditch. 
rider can set the horse’s head at liberty and sitting perfectly 
The smallest 
movement, the lightest pull at the reins, might, and probably 
would, bring the horse down, but the effort is made and the 
horse, free of interference, recovers himself and goes on. 

In such a case as this, I note that Colonel McTaggart 
says that in whatever position the rider sits the combincd 
weight the horse has to sustain on landing is the same. 


The reins being long the 


still he leaves the horse to make his own effort. 


True 
the weight is the same, but surely it makes all the difference what 
place the weight 1s in, and, no doubt, the weight immovable or 
the least bit thrown back is better for the horse than the weight 
or at least the man’s share of it, pitched sharply forward on to the 
horse’s neck. It is, no doubt, true, as we are told, that when there 
is a fence and the horse jumps we must jump too. Most of us try 
to do this and neither to be left behind nor to be in advance of the 
horse, but it is now suggested that the rider should lean forward 
at the take offi. This brings me to my main objection of the 
modern system advocated. 
say to ourselves, ‘* now we will lean forward ”’ or ‘* 
but being by sympathy and habit, as it were, a part of the horse, 
we act with him, the rider and the horse are, or should be, a centaur, 
actuated by a common will and sympathetic muscular adjust- 


It is too self-conscious ; we do not 


now sit back,”’ 


ments. In the case of seven fences out of nine, I contend that 
the ordinary hedge and ditch of a flying country 
be treated as Colonel McTaggart says, as incidents in the gallop, 
so that we do not require to alter our position in the saddle at 
all. There is only one jump, not two, by horse and rider at 


should 


every fence. 

But to my mind there are two objections to making the 
forward the standard seat in the hunting field. 
about the racecourse, except to point out that whatever the 
advantages of the present seat, and those we must leave to 
experts to decide, yet that there is less control of the horse, as 
the increasing number of sustained objections for crossing and 
jostling remind us, 
forward seat must sacrifice much of the sympathy between the 
horse and the rider, which we describe as ‘‘ good hands.” 
can only be obtained by a firm seat and long reins, and are, | 
believe, are incompatible with the forward seat. 
forward seat tried in the hunting field, but the riders, although 


I say nothing 


And this brings me to one point, that the 
These 


I have seen the 





THE ORDINARY HUNTING SEAT. 
“ He sits well down in the middle of his saddle and with !ong reins and a sufficient, if light, touch on the horse’s mouth.” 
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gallant persons and in a turward place when hounds ran, had 
emphatically not gocd hands. Not only does (as I think) the 
forward seat reduce our control over the horse, but it interferes 
with the delicate science of handling horses over a country, which, 
perhaps, is only the result of experience. 

Moreover, in a position so cramped and so artificial, 1 think, 
the rider must sacrifice much of the pleasure of hunting. Suppose 
we grant that the modern rider will lead the field, that is not 
the only thing that we go out for. I do not wish to be mistaken. 
I think, to be in front in a fast hunt is a most admirable thing 
to achieve and I respect those who do it, but I do not see how 
these forward riders can see a hunt as well as the man who sits 
at case, whose view is a wide one and who glides over a country 
like, for example, the famous Lord Wilton, marking every flutter 
and hover of the pack and able to save himself and his horse by 
an intelligent anticipation of what the fox will do next. 

But there is one thing in which I am entirely at one with 
the modern horseman. He advocates more and more thorough 
school training for his horse and himself. But we should like 
humbly to suggest that we also went to school and that we 
studied the manége many years before the war. We hope we 
profited by what we learned, although the more effective intelli- 
gence of the younger men doubtless gains more profit. 

We agree that we can learn a gocd deal from the show jumper 
and the way he is handled in the ring. The show jumper may 
be—cloubtless is—trained over fixed obstacles. None the less, 
most experienced horses know when they go into a show ring 
that the gates and rails will give way. Whatever may be the case 
on the racecourse, between the flags or in the show ring, we 
venture to think that in the hunting field and on the polo ground 
experience and common-sense will still have an influence on the 
development of modern horsemanship. One more point occurs to 
me and that is that it is only just to say that we have not always 
altered our stirrups when we ought to have done so. For example, 
the horse with long shoulders should be ridden with longer 
stirrups, which may be 
thick or lumpy 


well shortened when the horse has 
but this only confirms what was 
that our seats and handling must largely depend 


shoulders, 
said above, 
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on the shape and make of the horse, and is thus dependent 
more on circumstances than on general principles. X. 








[WHEN sending the illustrations, Capt. Lionel Edwards accompanied 

them with the following letter, which, although not originally inter ded 
for publication, is such an excellent exposition of the subject tha’ we 
print it below.—Eb.] 
Sir,—In sending, as requested, these two sketches, I cannot help 
expressing my disappointment that the writer is unable to make out a 
better case for the older, and more universal, style of riding. He is er. 
fectly correct in his statements, and evidently dislikes the modern prost itu- 
tion of horsemanship as much as I do, yet his attack and defence are | oth 
rather weak! Colonel McTaggart’s theories were the subject of enc'ess 
discussion by the mounted services during the war. - Hunting and jlo 
and (the older) military riders were dead against him. ‘The jockeys ind 
a few of the younger soldiers were in agreement with him. ‘You 
may remember the opinions ventilated in the Press after a more than 
unusually disastrous Grand National: before the war. They were 
very much to the point. The criticisms were: (1) That far nore 
jockeys got jumped off than horses fell! .(2) more horses fell ; (3) 
more horses interfered with each other (indicating loss of control), 
since the adoption of the short stirrup for steeplechase riding, in snite 
of the fact that fences were the same, and horses, if anything, beiter 
than in the old days. The subject is not an easy one to argue, but 
the following points may be of interest: (1) No polo player has 
adopted the forward seat, because he would not then be able to use 
his legs (7.e., the aids). (2) The best exponents of the forward seat 
are professional show jumpers, whose art is a thing to itself. (3) ‘The 
next best exponents are steeplechase jockeys. “They, again, practise an 
art of their own, but, be it noted, they have lengthened their stirrups 
again very considerably during the last year or two as- compared with 
what they were using a little time back. (4). If you compare the illus- 
trations (photographs) of hunting men of ten or twenty years ago with 
those of the present day, you will see the latter have decidedly shortened 
their stirrups, though not to any thing like the same extent as the jockey 
or show jumper. This would appear to be in favour of Colonel 
McTaggart’s theories! (5) It is almost impossible to get a practical 
comparison by quoting well known exponents of the two schools, 
as there are very few jockeys (amateur or professional) who are also 
brilliant men to hounds! The notable exception is Captain George 
Paynter, as brilliant a performer between the flags, Iam told, as he is over 
acountry. He rides forward, I believe. (6) the man who revolutionised 
the system of riding over a country, Mr. Child of Kinlet (“ Flying 
Child ”’), rode long, and was the marvel of his day. Whoever intro- 
duced it, I doubt if the short stirrup was able to cut down a hunting 
field as he did, or caused its exponent to be considered the marvel 
of his day! If ‘‘ X’s”’ article had been published during the war, it 
would have brought in shoals of correspondence, as the topic was then 
under continual discussion. It should now !—LIoNEL Epwarps. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES AND HIS LETTERS 


CCORDING to Sir Walter Scott every old-fashioned 
biography was incomplete without its “ ell of pedigree.” 

Modern readers prefer to glance at the portraits of 
kinsmen and friends with which it is customary to 
embellish a biography. One gets the atmosphere of 

a man better thus. There are first of all the immediate pro- 
genitors and then the individuals whom the subject of the 
** Life’ has taken to his bosom, because it remains as true now 
as ever that the character of a man is known by the friends he 
has made. In the case of William James this practice is justified 
of itself. The two volumes of letters which have just been 
published by Longmans Green are not lavishly but very aptly 
illustrated. It has only been thought necessary to show the 
father and mother of these two wonderful men, William James 
and Henry James, but the likenesses are worth a volume of 
comment. Henry James senior would have been described 
in the homely eighteenth century phrase as ‘‘ a man of bottom ” 
one of those expressive phrases which have gone into disuse. It 
came to mean a man of financial security, but we think of it 
in the original sense as one of fundamental worth whose 
character was built on strong foundations. Henry James, at 
a first glance, might be taken for an elder of the kirk, not of the 
Holy Willie type scarified by Robert Burns, but a strong pillar 
of the Church. To say of the mother that she appears the 
natural mate of such a man is to say all. The different pictures 
given of William James himself form a wonderful help to a 
sympathetic understanding of his biography. He and _his 
distinguished brother had each a separate and brilliant indi- 
viduality, standing against a solid background. William, 
judging from his photograph at eighteen, was destined from 
the beginning to be a professor. The general impression left 
on the mind is that of a boy with a face at once strong and hand- 
some. If there is anything left out, it is the wildly ‘ witty 
sentimental traces.” Many-sided as he was, the Professor 
just fell a little short of being, in the creative sense of the word, 
imaginative. In the letters, charming as they are, one is struck 
with an absence of that love of great writing which was highly 
developed in Henry. William, although learned in many 
languages, greatly read, keenly critical, nevertheless is seldom 
or never found dwelling on the absolute beauty of thought 


expressed in perfect language. This is the more remarkable 
inasmuch as he had in him the makings of an artist. ‘The 
little pencil sketches, mostly from his notebooks, sprinkled 
through the pages, are as significant as the round O of Giotto. 
If he had cultivated this talent there could be little doubt that 
he would have achieved the highest fame. But, instead, he 
became in many ways the ideal professor of his age. While Henry 
developed a most involved style which, nevertheless, could not 
spoil the beauty and dignity of his thought, William took 
little thought in regard to finding the aptest word. He writes 
in the plainest and simplest way. Had he been a novelist 
he would have attained immense popularity because nobody 
would have found difficulty in understanding what he was 
driving at. A photograph of him at twenty-five is repro- 
duced which shows the thoughtful, attractive face. Already nis 
character was formed and _ his profile had assumed its final 
lines. In his photograph, taken in February, 1907, as in tat 
of 1895, the advance of time is marked physically, but as an 
expression of mentality the features remain very much ‘he 
same. Before leaving the illustrations one would refer to ‘he 
very amusing snapshot, taken by his daughter, with his fric ad 
Royce. As he heard the camera click he cried, ‘‘ Royce, you re 
being photographed! Look out! I say Damn the Absolute 
There could not be a better picture of two learned doctors at 
play, as Royce has also the scholastic predetermined air. Anot ier 
jest of the same kind is perpetuated in the illustration entit ed 
‘* William James and Henry James posing for a Kodak in 190». 
They are both smiling as men do who thoroughly appreci te 
the situation. 

By the time that the pictures have been examined ne 
begins to realise what sort of man the writer of these letters 
was, and to read them is to incur no disappointment. Extending 
as they do over a long series of years—the first is dated September 
16th, 1861, and the last July gth, rg10—they cover a lifetime of 
mental activ ity. They are intended to be read for their human 
interest, the great majority being informal and intimate. Letters 
of a wholly technical or polemic character have been left out. 
There is just a sufficient hint to enable one to trace the 
origination “of. those physical ideas for which James became 
known to many thousands of people who were not so keenly 
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interested in his scientific achievement. Probably he would have 
said it was all science, but modern spiritualism, scientific or not, 
appeals to the outside public more than to the academic mind. 
In a series of letters like this the most serious impression pro- 
duced is that which comes from a survey of life, only it has 
less of sadness in this case than in many others. Writing from 
school as a clever, high-spirited lad, he is full of quips and jests 
that obviously come from a cleverness that was combined: with 
a fine and rare innocence. Indeed, throughout the correspond- 
ence one does not meet a line or an expression which jars. 
James ever tried to put the best face on it even when suffering 
from those sombre moods from which no great mind is exempt. 
The most beautiful letter, in our opinion, is that written to 
his dying father. He was in London when he first heard 
his father was dying and afterwards that the danger was not 
immediate and that he should wait. The unconventional tone 
may be judged from the following passage : 

We have been so long accustomed to the hypothesis of your being 
taken away from us, especially during the past ten months, that the 
thought that this may be your last illness conveys no very sudden shock. 
You are old enough, you’ve given your message to the world in many 
ways and will not be forgotten ; you are here left alone, and on the 
other side, let us hope and pray, dear, dear old Mother is waiting for 
you to join her. If you go, it will not be an inharmonious thing. Only, 
if you are still in pussession of your normal consciousness, I should like 
to see you once again before we part. 

The excerpt gives no idea of the tenderness that suffuses 
the letter like a beautiful sunset. ‘The end was almost too sacred 
for printing, but we give it because it shows what was the con- 
dition of the writer’s mind in regard to the great question of 
parting for ever or parting to meet again. 

As for the other side, and Mother, and our_all possibly meeting, 
I can’t say anything. More than ever at this moment do I feel that if 
‘hat zere true, all would be solved and justified. And it comes strangely 
ver me in bidding you good-bye how a life is but a day and expresses 

ainly but a single note. It is so much like the act of bidding an 
rdinary good-night. Good-night, my sacred old Father! If I don’t 
’2 you again—Farewell! a blessed farewell ! 

There is certainly a great difference between the language 
ie used and the absolute certainty professed by others who have 
specialised in psychic studies. 

It is difficult even by extracts to give an adequate idea of 
he letters. They must be read as a whole to be appreciated. 
Still, a few quotations may be made to show the fine union in 
his mind of sincerity and tenacity of purpose, with an unfailing 
gaiety and happiness of disposition. First, we will begin with a 
passage to his son, the editor of these letters. He gives the 
following very charming description of the Keene Valley in 
the Adirondacks, where he spent his honeymoon and two or 
three weeks of nearly every year afterwards: 

At the head of these valleys, in the basin of the Ausable Lakes 
and on the surrounding slopes of the most interesting group of moun- 
tains in the Adirondacks, a great tract of forest has been preserved. 
Giant, Noonmark, Colvin, and the Gothics raise their splendid ridges 
and summits to the enclosing horizon, and Dix, Haystack, and Marcy, 
the last the highest mountain of the Adirondack range, are within a 
day’s walk of the little community that used to be known as “‘ Beede’s.”’ 
Where the Ausable Club’s picturesque golf-course is now laid out, the 
fields of Smith Beede’s farm then surrounded his primitive, white-painted 
hotel. Half a mile to the eastward, in a patch of rocky pasture beside 
Giant Brook, stood the original Beede farmhouse, and this Henry P. 
Bowditch, Charles and James Putnam, and William James had bought 
for a few hundred dollars (subject to Beede’s cautious proviso in the 
deed that “‘ the purchasers are to keep no boarders ’’). 


He did not share his brother’s intense admiration of England 
except when he was at home in America, and on stepping out 
of the steamer-train his first words to Henry were : 


My !—how cramped and inferior England seems. After all, it’s 
poor old Europe, just as it used to be in our dreary boyhood! America 
may be raw and shrill, but I could never live with this as you do! I’m 
going to hurry down to Switzerland (—r wherever) and then home again 
as soon as may be. It was a mistake to come over! I thought it would 
do me good. Hereafter I’ll stay at home. You’ll have to come to 
America if you want to see the family. 


It is illuminating to find that he appreciated Germany 
more than England. 


Some Experiences of a New Guinea Resident Magistrate. 
(The Bodley Head, 21s.) 
ALTHOUGH primarily concerned with adventure—the exciting 
adventures of Mr. Monckton in New Guinea between 1895 and 1903— 
this book also constitutes an interesting chapter in the frontier history 
of our Empire. First as gold digger, pearl fisher and trader, then as 
resident magistrate, the author became more or less intimate—on the 
one hand with the interesting personalities of the ‘“‘ toughs ’’ among the 
gold diggers and beachcombers, and, on the other, with the officials 
of the Administration who, under amazing difficulties, maintained law 
and order alike over lawless Europeans and over native tribes absolutely 
wild and savage in every respect. In this latter connection he pays a 
high tribute to that stern, exacting, but great administrator, Sir William 
Macgregor, at whose departure from the island “most of the men 
present’? were in tears. Mr. Monckton was at different times 
esident magistrate in three separate districts, and the main portion of 
the book is devoted to graphic accounts of his many thrilling and 
»unitive expeditions against cannibal and hostile tribes in unexplored 
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regions. Over and over again his success was largely due to the efficiency 
and staunch loyal qualities of his native constabulary, who under his 
training displayed remarkable amenity to discipline and military 
organisation. Full of interest is his account of his discovery of a 
far inland tribe who for generations past had lived in villages built 
on poles in the midst of a huge shallow lake or lagoon. In adapting 
themselves to their amphibious environment these Aigaiaenbu people 
have developed distinct physiological variations. A slight epidermal 
growth appears between their toes, and the skin of their feet is so 
tender that on hard ground or dry reeds they move with the “* hoppity ”’ 
gait of a cockatoo. From the back of the leg the calf has disappeared, 
but in front of the shinbone and above the knee is a mass of muscle. 
In addition to other differentiations, especially about the hips and 
loins, the nostrils of these swamp dwellers are twice the size of other 
natives and appear to contract and dilate like those of a racehorse. 
So expert however are they in the water that, concealing themselves 
in a bunch of weeds until duck settle near, they dive beneath them 
and pull a bird or two under without disturbing the rest. Writing 
of another tribe, the Binandere, Mr. Monckton states that most New 
Guinea natives have a great dread of the dark, but a Binandere man 
thinks nothing of travelling all night alone along unfrequented paths 
through jungle, swamp, hill or mountain, even though he knows these 
to be devil-haunted. Unfortunately, the author gives no hint as to the 
particular factor or group of factors that have thus differentiated the 
psychic qualities of this tribe and rendered it immune from that super- 
stitious fear. of darkness which dominates the minds of every other 
tribe in the surrounding territory. This review is too short to do 
justice to the author’s varied information on the different types of 
humans and on the fauna an¢ flora of these little known tropical regions, 
but we note he has promised a further book on his later experiences 
io which we look forward with much interest. 





Cartagena and the Banks of the Sinu, by R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. (Heinemann, 15s.) 

A MISSION connected with the cattle resources of Colombia took 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham during the war to Cartagena and the banks 
of the Sinu. This book might be called the by-product of that journey. 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham is one of those rare travellers who know 
how to see and one of those rare writers who know how to spread out 
their vision before their readers’ eyes. ‘There is no attempt at word 
painting and no wearisome insistence on detail. People, animals, 
particularly horses, and scenery, are as little detached from each other 
for the reader’s benefit as they are in real life. More than that, Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham is finely conscious that things of the. present 
are not as it were mushroom growths of a night with no past behind 
them, but merely a stage, changing as we look at it, in a long, slow 
process that has been taking place for countless centuries. Pedro 
de Heredia, in 1533 Governor of Cartagena—Cartagena of the Indies, 
to call it by its full and most musical name—and founder of the city, 
naturally looms large in the story of its past, a man of infinite courage 
and patience, faulty, disappointing, but great, and Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham, with the sceptic’s acceptance of what is, can do him full 
justice without softening down the shadows of the portrait. The very 
names of the Conquistadores have a music of their own and a romance 
to which Mr. Cunninghame Graham responds with such phrases as 
those in which he speaks of the grave of the brave and magnanimous 
soldier whose name has been immortalised as that of the river on the 
banks of which he died. ‘‘ Francisco Cesar’s grave is, I believe, unknown ; 
but probably his soldiers buried him under some spreading bongo or 
ceiba, stamping the earth down hard and watering it well. ‘Then 
perhaps they rode their horses backwards and forwards over it, so thit 
the Indians should never find the place. ‘This his followers did in the 
case of Hernando de Soto; but even then they were in doubt, and 
took his body up, and after placing it in a great hollow log they sank it 
in the Mississippi that he was the first te navigate. A fitting grave for 
an explorer, either to lie beneath an unmarked ceiba, with its long bunches 
of purple flowers, or in a hollow log sunk in an unnavigated stream.” 
Continually in Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s pages a Spanish idiom, 
a quotation from some little known Spanish writer, soldier or priest, 
most aptly to the point, a legend or a jest, breathes the scent and sound 
of his subject into its history. His keen observation has noticed some- 
thing of everything, the wild life of the country as it is to-day and 
records of it as it was four hundred years ago, the follies and faiths, 
the cruelties and the generosities of the people in its past history 2s 
well as in that which is growing before our eyes. 

His Own Soul, by William Arkwright. (Humphreys, 6s.) 

MR. WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT?’S book is a collection of anecdotes, 
reflections, apophthegms and verse. He seems to have culled these small 
but often delightful fruits of the tree of inspiration just whenever they 
attracted him, and he presents his trivia, each on its own merits, with 
no attempt at connecting them other than giving the titles ‘‘ Spring,” 
““ Summer,”’ ‘‘ Autumn,” “ Winter ”’ to the four sections of the book. 
We feel that a flat contradiction between two of his pieces would worry 
Mr. Arkwright not at all so long as each was a faithful exposition of 
his mood at the moment of its conception. Sometimes merely pagan, 
again actively hostile to the Church, he is often able to express his 
feelings in words which make them strike freshly upon the readers’ 
sense. A fair example is printed under the word ‘“ Actuality.” ‘‘ In 
reality the present is only an imaginary pause, which never takes place, 
between the future and the past. The period that we loosely designate 
the present is but a blend of the recent past and the immediate future.’’ 
Occasionally his epigrams fall a little flat or savour of the pontifical, 
but very many of them were well worth the measure of permanence 
conferred by publication in book form. From the poems scattered 
through the volume, though all are not at the same level, we should 
judge that here is Mr. Arkwright’s real method of self expression. 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 


The Burford Records. A Study in Minor Town Government, by 
R. H. Gretton. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Milford, 
42s.) 

Travels in Arabia Deserta, by Charles M. Doughty, witha new preface 
by the author and introduction by T. E. Lawrence. ‘Two volumes. 
(Medici Society and Jonathan Cape, 9 guineas.) 

Privilege, by Michael Sadleir.. (Constable, 8s. 6d.) 
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HOMAS NOEL, second Lord Berwick, was only 
nineteen when his father died. On coming of age 
he decided on foreign travel, and we know of his 
comings and goings from the “ Life of Dr. Edward D. 
Clarke,” published in 1825. Afterwards a Cambridge 
professor, Clarke was an intelligent and active minded man 
who, after taking his degree, travelled in Britain with a youthful 
Tufton of Hothfield. He was thinking of taking Orders 
when, in the spring of 1792, Lord Berwick, a year his junior, 
suggested his going with him on his projected tour. In 
June Clarke joined Berwick at Attingham, where all matters 
were settled that enabled the start to be made in July. In 
October they reached Turin, after a journey made difficult 
and even dangerous by the revolutionary war which was 
raging near the French frontier. “The whole continent,” 
wrote Clarke, “‘ at present seems a scene of universal hostility,” 
although, as yet, England was at peace. In December they 
reach Rome, and we learn the origin of the large mythological 
pictures that we noted last week in the great drawing-room. 
Clarke writes home : 
Lord Berwick is employing Angelica Kauffman in painting, and 
I am now selecting passages from the poets for her to paint for his 
house at Attingham. 
Angelica Kauffmann had come to England in 1766, had at once 
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acquired fame both for portrait painting and room decorating, 
and became one of the first batch of Academicians. But in 
1781, marrying the Venetian Zucchi, she left our shores never 
to return, and as this is earlier than the building of Attingham, 
the attribution to her of the decoration of the charming little 
round room (Fig. 6) occupying the north-east end of the main 
block is necessarily incorrect. But it is in her style—which was 
that also of Zucchi, who went with her, and of Cipriani, who 
remained in England. It reminds us in form, disposition and 
decorative scheme of the Salon 4 Coupole at Bagatelle, probably 
decorated by Dugourc in 1780. The Attingham room is panelled 
out by fluted Corinthian columns carrying an entablature with 
an “‘ Adam ”’ frieze and surmounted by a dome, also panelled out 
by dividing ribs, each panel having in plasterwork a flaming lamp 
encircled by a wreath. The walls are painted in elegant arabesques 
with figure subjects in medallions, the whole forming a complete 
decorative scheme much richer, although not more charming, than 
that of the corresponding north-west room (Fig. 5). This is 
shaped octagonally, the sections not occupied by door, window 
and chimneypiece being fitted architecturally as bookcases. The 
ceiling, lightly and broadly treated, is excellent in effect, the 
plasterwork being admirable in design and execution. 
Angelica Kauffmann had settled in Rome in 1782, and 
Lord Berwick was only one of many English travellers whose 
portrait she painted there (Fig. 14), as 
well as executing for them subject 
pictures. Three years after h¢r arrival 
Jchn Deare, who had made his mark as 
a sculptor in London, also settled there, 
and we hear how Clarke arranged that he 
should make ‘‘a superb copy of the 
Belvedere Apollo ” for Attinghem. ‘The 
travellers had arrived hoping to pur- 
chzse antiques, but found the faker as 
fully master of the field in Rome then 
as he is in London now. They begin 
by leaving the old severely alone 
because of — 
The wonderful system of imposition ara 
villany that is practised here upon poor 
John Bull every hour of the day. The 
greatest of these Romans carry cheating 
to such a degree of ingenuity that 
becomes a science; but in baking leg-, 
arms, and noses they really surpass belie’. 
Experience in right selection is gaine: , 
and several quite genuine pieces «f 
classic sculpture are obtained and sub- 
mitted to Deare for restoration. Ths 
we hear not from Clarke, but from th: 
sale catalogue when the contents (: 
Attingham were put up to auctio. 
thirty-five years later. There we lear 
of “A magnificent Antique Candelabi 
in white marble,’’ an ancient “‘ Statu’ 
of Esculapius,” and of a sarcophagw : 
“in white Parian marble, of a circul: ° 
form,” this last lot fetching the mo: 
money, it being knocked down at £231. 
Clarke also became an adept as 
collector of Etruscan and other ancient 
pottery, and some half hundred spect- 
mens reached Attingham. But geolog 
and mineralogy also occupied him, anc 
after the travellers reached and settle! 
down in Naples as the year 1792 closed- 
Vesuvius with all its various phenomen 
ard productions was his particular study 
and delight. He was the historian and 


‘Cu" the guide of the mountain to ever\ 
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intelligent and _ distinguished 
Englishman who came to Naples 
during his stay. 


This accounts for Lot 126 of 


the Attinghim sale : 

A large model of Vesuvius, 
upon a great scale, of the 
materials of the mountain, with 
such accuracy of outline, and 
justness of proportion that Sir 
William Hamilton pronounced it 
to be the best ever produced of 
the kind, either by foreigner or 
native. 

To Naples with Lord Berwick 
came his mother and his sisters, 
of whom the eldest there be- 
came engaged to Lord Bruce, 
afterwards Marquess of Ailes- 
bury, and her portrait (Fig. 15) 
by Lawrence hangs in the 
dining-room. As Lady Ber- 
wick died in the kingdom ,of 
Naples in 1797,she may never 
have returned to England. But 
in the spring of 1794 we hear 
of Lord Berwick and Clarke 
setting their faces homewards, 
staying at Rome and elsewhere 
on the way, and_ reaching 
England in the summer. Lord 
Berwick had acquired various 
pictures, among them a huge 
panel of the “ Visitation ” by 
Thomaso Manzuoli. It was witha view to the adequate housing 
of this and his other Italian purchases that he decided on altera- 
tions to the house. The basement plan, illustrated last week, 
indicates that on each side of what will have been an inner hall 
ample staircases rose up. But the whole of this space, some 
7oft. long and 24ft. wide, was now needed for a gallery, so that 
the staircases were swept away and a new main stair, circular 
in shape, was thrown out in the little back court, Lord Berwick 
indicating the necessary alterations in pencil on or by the side 
of the 1791 plan. The date is uncertain, but was probably 
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before Humphrey Repton was summoned to Attingham to 
consider the scheme of landscape improvement in 1797 and 
sent in a report in the following year. 

Humphrey Repton had tried and failed in many businesses 
and occupations before reaching middle life and successfully 
taking up landscape gardening. His first considerable work 
was at Cobhim in Kent in 1790. He then was little more than 
a follower of Brown, who had died in 1783 ; but he soon asserted 
his own individuality, trying to come a little nearer Nature 
and also disagreeing with such arbiters of the picturesque as 
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Price of Foxley and Knight of 
Downton, whose principle was to 
dress out the face of Nature into 
close imitation of landscape pictures. 
At Attingham he found a big stately 
house with surroundings still fitting 
the modest Tern Hall, and so 
declared that “the situation of 
Attingham is certainly at variance 
with its character since it is impos- 
sible to annex ideas of grandeur 
and magnificence to a mansion 
which appears to have little extent 
of park belonging to it.” It was 
not merely that the space between 
house and high road was somewhat 
limited, but that the flat ground 
dotted with clumps of fairly young 
trees altogether lacked incident and 
diversity, thus adding to the con- 
tracted appearance; while to the 
east, where it had been suggested 
to throw in much additional ground 
into the park, the river was incon- 
spicuous amid its bushy islets and 
sedgy banks. Repton decided that 
views must be got through the un- 
broken belt of trees shutting off the 
road and that the river should be 
made into a feature of wide and 
extended waters. This needed 
scarcely any addition of acres. “I 
contend,”’ said he, “‘ that extent of 
lawn without striking or beautiful 
features is not to be desired ” and 
he considered that most parks had 
‘00 many acres, but too little diver- 
sity. His report was freely illus- 
trated with charming water-colours, 
having what he termed “ slides,” 
that is, slips of paper set in front 
of the main sheet, on which he 
painted the effect he wished to pro- 
duce, this being hidden so long as 
there lay over it the slide on which 
the existing appearance was repre- 
sented. Illustrations given last week 
show what he found and what he 
proposed. The one is the view as 
seen from the house. On the slide 
you only get a glimpse of the 
meandering stream, the classic 
bridge with its great arch apparently 
spanning grass, for the Tern there 
turned sharply to the right before 
falling into the Severn. The spring 
of the bridge is hidden by the belt 
of trees that stretches out its con- 
tinuous line east and west, render- 
ing dull the landscape beyond, of 
which the chief object in the middle 
distance is the low tower of 
Wroxetter Church. Repton’s sug- 
gestion was to widen the stream 
before it reached the bridge, and 
from the bridge cut a new broad, 
direct channel into the Severn, 
which happened to be nearest to 
this point. Moreover, the archi- 
tecture of the bridge was to be 
continued on each side of the arch, 
with lesser arches leading to the 
small intake he made to the park, 
to be seen across the road through 
gaps made in the belt. All this was 
decidedly practical, as well as 
advantageous, but it was rather 
audacious to suggest the addition 
of a spire to Wroxetter Church, a 
parish with which the owner of 
Attingham was in no way con- 
nected, and it is not surprising that 
the hint was not adopted. The 
reverse view—that is, from the 
bridge up to the house—shows less 
difference between what Repton 
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It occupies the north-west corner of the main block of the house. 
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Copyright. 6.—THE ROUND ROOM. 


It occupies the north-east corner of the main block of the house, and is decorated in 
the manner of Cipriani. 
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found and what he suggested doing, and he had to heighten 
his effect by the introduction of a group of cows. He had a 
very nice minner in his rapid but effective water-colours, and 
his mode of setting in deer and cattle with a few sure touches 
of the brush is quite masterly. The practical object in thus 
introducing animals was because-- 

these are peculiarly useful in showing the extent and distance of 

a plain surface, and I have here inserted them in the sketch to show 

the difference betwixt a mowed lawn, and one that is fed. 


Open stretches of park, however large, he invariably called 
lawns, many of his lay-out schemes, like that at Attingham, 
consisting only of park and groves stretching right up to and 
around the house, with no garden except a walled enclosure 
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kept well away beyond the park or well screened off from view 
by trees. 

The prettily got up red morocco-bound volume still 
preserved at Attingham appears to have been completed in 
March, 1798, when it was, no doubt, sent to Lord Berwick 
and most of the alterations suggested were cariied out. By 
then, too, we may suppose that the partial re-modelling of 
the interior of the house had taken place. The hall (Fig. 2) 
needed alteration and, therefore, re-decoration. The original 
arrangement had been, as at Barons Court, to divide the hall space 
running through the house into two sections by a screen of 
columns. The inner section at Barons Court, and perhaps 
also at Attingham, contained the great staircase. The space 
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between these columns was now filled, a double 
door being set in the centre of the partition wall. 
The columns were treated in scagliola manner 
and the walls painted to imitate marble, with 
anels as of bas-reliefs carried out in grisaille. 
The gallery (Fig. 4), for the sake of the pictures, 
was top lit in its main section, but with the ends 
arranged as alcoves. Its walls are stil] hung 
with interesting and, in one or two cases, very 
beautiful pictures, and its floor set with choice 
furniture, mostly of the Empire period. But 
hardly any of its present contents were there in 
the second lord’s time. We know nothing more 
of him than that he became a Fellow of the 
Antiquaries in 1801 and in 1812 married Sophia 
Dubochet, who was famous for her beauty and 
whose miniature by Cosway is in the Pierpont 
\lorgan Collection. The second Lord Berwick 
was certainly a man of large ideas leading to large 
‘xpenditure, and this at length made a continu- 
ace at Attingham impossible. In 1727 Mr. 
tobins, the great auctioneer of the time, was 
iven orders to sell the whole of the contents by 
.uction and to offer the house on lease for a term 
ff years. The sale took place at Attingham and 
asted for sixteen days. The lot that fetched the 
iighest price was the Manzuoli, a great panel 
i3ft. by 8ft., signed with his monogram and 
lated 1560, being, therefore, somewhat earlier 
han the Vatican picture of the same subject. 
lt fetched £1,050, whereas for Angelica Kauff- 
uinn’s Bacchus and Ariadne {120 15s. was 
iven, and £131 5s. for the companion picture of 
svche and Venus. ‘The family portraits were 
: put up to auction, and that explains their 
-sence at Attingham to-day. The two Kauff- 
mn classic subjects and two pictures by 
estall in his “ rustic ’? manner which still hang 
i the drawing-room will have been acquired at 
the sale or later by Lord Berwick’s brother 
\\illiam, while the charming Sheraton organ 
seen in the gallery alcove answers to Lot 131, 
which fetched £299 5s. and is described as— 
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a Noble Brilliant-Toned Finger Organ by Samuel 
Green, London, in an elegant square panelled 
mahogany case, inlaid with satinwood and banded, 
oval centre, and square pilaster sides filled with 
gilt ornamental pipes and beautiful carved Gothic 
fretwork over. 
Five years after the sale the second Lord 
Berwick died at Naples—showing the predilec- 
tion of the family for that kingdom, where his 
brother and successor, William, had lived for six 
years as our Minister. 

Two years after he had come of age in 1794 
William Noel Hill became Member of Parlia- 
ment for Shrewsbury Town. He had, after a 
struggle said to have cost the two parties 
{100,000, defeated his cousin, John Hill of 
Hawkstone, and he retained the seat until 1812. 
But before the latter date he had begun a diplo- 
matic career and became Envoy at Ratisbon in 
1805. He seems to have owed his advancement 
to Lady Hester Stanhope, who kept house for her 
uncle, William Pitt, during the last period of his 
life and Ministry. Before her eccentricity grew 
upon her and she retired to the wilds of Arabia, 
gossip mentioned many suitors for her hand, and 
Lady Bessborough writes to Lord Guanville 
Leveson Gower in 1806: Sewn fo) enn a 

Lady Hold told me yesterday as certain that * $5 ; | am ak ' 

Hetty’s marriage with Mr. Hill is declared and to ' ae tee 

take place immediately ; can this be so? If it 

is, il est bien bon. God bless you. I wish it 

may be true, for I sincerely wish poor Hetty to 

be well and comfortably settled. 
This was probably just after Pitt’s death had 
deprived Lady Hester of home and vocation, for 
she was not on terms with her father. It was 
also after Austerlitz had left Napoleon supreme 
over most of Germany and caused the flight of 
many of our representatives, whose pay, however, 
continued, as we know was the case with Lady 
\Vatkin Wynn’s youngest son, Henry, who about 
the same time came home from Dresden, but 
continued to rank and receive pry as our Minister 
to the Saxon Court. William Hill never reached 
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Signed by Vittore Carpaccio and dated 1505. 


Ratisbon, but in 1807 he received a new appointment, so that 
in November of that year Lady Bessborough writes : 

Think of Mr. Hill being appointed to Sardinia! It is a little 
like Bouler’s Embassy to poor Stanislas—Embassadeur sans 
traitement, au Souverain sans Royaume. It does appear to me 
a little bit of a job, as Lord Bristol calls it—et j’en fois honneur a 
Hetty. 


13.—THE 


“CONCERT AT 


Whether Hester Stanhope still had political influence is 
doubtful, but the position was not, as Bessborough implies, a 
sinecure. Savoy, indeed, was in French hands; but not so 
Sardinia, where the King held Court and where William Hill 
had a house overlooking the bay of Cagliari. After Napoleon’s 
fall he resided at Turin, and seven years later Lady 
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Bessborough must have been his guest, for in October, 1821, 
she writes from Turin : 

Mr. Hill is very attentive to us, and makes us almost live 
with him, and is very amusing in his odd way. . . . You know 
his lisping, mumbling manner of speaking, which often gives 
more appearance of humour to what he says than it deserves. 

His “odd way” seems to have been called by a less polite 
name by those who did not like him. In 1823 he thought 
of exchanging Turin for other work, and Henry Watkin Wynn 
evidently had his eye on the vacated post, since his uncle, the 
Marquess of Buckingham, then writes to him : 

I lament to hear that owing to the mad-man W. Hill’s not knowing 

his own mind your arrangement is addled. 

In the following year William Hill did exchange Turin for 
Naples, and it is thought probable that he there obtained much 
of the furniture which he transferred to Attingham, after his 
brother’s death without issue made him owner of that property 
and third Lord Berwick. Many of the pieces that we have seen 
in both gallery and drawing-room possess the full Napoleonic 
‘lavour, but have the Italian rather than the French nuance 
of the style. The day bed (Fig. 7) is a very representative 
piece, showing the good rather than the bad qualities of the 
-yle. The cornucopia that forms the curved support to the 
\.ack is very well placed and secured on to the frame, which is 
nriched with the wave pattern that had been so fashionable 
‘1 England in William Kent’s time. The sofa illustrated 
(fig. 8) is more clumsy in design; neither the bundles 
.* fasces that form the arms nor the inverted cornice that 
:ins along the top of the back sit at all convincingly 
(1 the cornucopie. But the general effect is rich and 
simptuous. The chairs are very variously designed, the 
ams being formed sometimes of dolphins, sometimes of 
e gles, and sometimes of lion heads. These appear in the 
il.ustration of the gallery, where, on each side of the door 
from the hall, may be observed side tables of the same 
period with winged griffins as legs. But the most interesting 
side table (Fig. 3) in the gallery will be cf French 
rather than Italian workmanship and somewhat prior to the 
Napoleonic regime. Four “terms,” of gilt metal beautifully 
modelled, take the form of satyrs down to the waist and end 
with a conventional flower-wreathed and hoof-footed lower 
half. The frame is also of gilt metal enclosing marble panels, 
and the top is a very beautiful marble slab similar to verde- 
antique. Again French and again earlier are a commode 
(Fig. g) and writing table (Fig. 11) of Boulle work with fine 
ormolu mounts in the “ Régence” style. If all these pieces 
were picked up by William Hill in the years between the fall 
of Napoleon and his own succession to Attingham, he selected 
very well; and if the prices he gave were on the same scale 
as that at which his brother had sold, he was very lucky. 
Among his purchases was an ormolu “ Surtout de table” 
of which three pieces are illustrated (Fig. 10). It was made by 
Pierre Philip Thomire, the famous goldsmith employed by 
both Louis XVI and Napoleon, and reminds one of the great 
table centre now at the British Embassy at Paris. That was 
made by Thomire for Pauline Bonaparte, whose wonderful 
travelling set of all manner of utensils by the same craftsman, 
which now belongs to the Duke of Hamilton, was _ illustrated 
in CountRY LIFE eighteen months ago. 

William Hill, moreover, collected a fine library, principally 
of topographical books, which was sold after his death, and 
also replenished the gallery with pictures, especially of the 
Italian school, of which the most interesting are (Fig. 12) the 
“Holy Family and Two Donors,” by Vittore Carpaccio, 1505 
(exhibited at the National Loan Exhibition 1909, and described 
in the catalogue of that exhibition), one of the few pictures 
by the great Venetian master in private ownership; and 
(Fig. 13) the historically interesting ‘‘ Concert at Asolo,” an 
early copy of a lost Giorgione, declared by Sir Herbert Cook 
to be— 

a document of value, for we are introduced into the famous society 

of Caterina Cornaro and her romantic court at Asolo, surrounded 

by poets, musicians and painters, among them the young Giorgione 
himself, for here in the centre sits Catarina listening in a dreamy 
pose to a duet while close behind her stands her young protegé, 

Giorgio of Castelfranco. 

During the ten years that William Noel Hill enjoyed the 
family honours we have no record of any particular events at 
\ttingham. He had never married, and it was the third of the 
first lord’s sons who succeeded him in 1842. From his youngest 
son is descended the present, or eighth, Lord Berwick, who, 
like the third lord, has had a Diplomatic career. Long 
remaining a bachelor, he has frequently let Attingham, but 
now that there is once more a Lady Berwick it is greatly to be 
| oped that this fine Shropshire seat will again be the residence 
of its owner. H. Avray TIPPING. 


I4.—THOMAS, SECOND LORD BERWICK. 


Painted in Rome by Angelica Kauffmann in 1782. 
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FROM HANS BURGKMAIR’S ‘‘ TRIUMPH OF MAXIMILLIAN.” 


or 


The course of the ingenious breast-plate.’”’ Showing jousters with tilting salades. 


EUROPEAN ARMS AND ARMOUR’ 


By CHARLES FFOULKES. 


HE second volume of Sir Guy Laking’s great work on the opening page of Volume II that he is uncertain as to 
on arms and armour deals with headpieces, shields, the meaning of the word “ salad’ in Chaucer’s “‘ Dreme,” 
chain mail, gauntlets and swords, and it is with this written early in the fifteenth century. That it meant a headpiece 
volume that we begin to find those practical difficulties of some kind we are certain from the context of many inven- 
which are always present in a reference work of large _ tories, but it is only in recent years—that is, in the early part of 
size and of many volumes. The first volume contains seven the nineteenth century—that the name has been applied to a 
chapters of introductory matter in the form of a general history __ particular class of light helmets. The lines on which evolution 
of arms and armour between the years 1000 and 1500, and _ progresses are always of great interest, and these can be clearly 


within this scope headpieces, shields, 
swords and complete armours are 
noted and_ illustrated which would 
have more conveniently been placed 
under their respective headings. It 
is obvious that for many practical 
reasons it is desirable that all volumes of 
a standard work should be as near as 
possible of uniform size, but it certainly 
detracts from the utility of the work 
before us to find that two complete 
chapters are devoted to the bascinet 
and helm in the first volume, while the 
remaining headpieces are dealt with in 
the second volume. ‘The printing, the 
illustrations and the format of the second 
volume are quite equal in excellence 
to the first. 

These criticisms are, however, only 
put forward because the contents of each 
chapter are of such practical value that 
the student and historian cannot afford 
to be without this work of reference con- 
stantly at his elbow. We must remem- 
ber that Sir Guy Laking completed his 
work under the greatest difficulties and 
under the severe strain of ill-health and 
war conditions. Had he held over his 
work till more peaceful times and been 
spared to us it is more than probable 
that he himself would have realised and 
grappled with the difficulties above 
referred to. 

It is always a matter of difficulty 
to use definite terms for objects which 
are continually in a state of evolution, 
and the salade, celata or schallern is a 
good example of this difficulty. Here 
we have a _ headpiece on Fig. 333 
acknowledged by all authorities as a 
satade which is almost _ identical in 
shape with the war-hat, Figs. 417 and 
418. Again, in Figs. 381 and 382 we 
have Italian salades which approximate 
in many respects to the armet with 
bellows-visor. Sir Guy Laking admits 





SALADE, PROBABLY VENETIAN, ABOUT 1480-90. 


Of iron plated with gold and enriched with cloisonné enamel. Collection: Viscount Astor. 
Hever Castle. 
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traced in some of the _ illustrations 
before us which show the salade as 
remade to form a close helmet. 

One of the unsolved puzzles of 
the armourer’s craft is the  extra- 
ordinary unpracticability of many of 
the defences in common use, and we 
can never arrive at any satisfactory 
reason why in a period of hand-to- 
hand combat the principal weapons 
employed appear to have been expressly 
designed to entangle with those of friend 
and foe and to hinder free movement 
and rapid maneuvring. The same 
may be said of defensive armour, for the 
shoulder and elbow pieces and the long 
pointed toe of the fifteenth century 
must have been far more of a hindrance 
than a defence. The salade is particu- 
larly noticeable in this respect, for the 
long-tailed variety of the end of the 
fifteenth century would be a_ serious 
danger to the wearer if smitten violently 
on the tail, even if securely attached 
to the under cap and to the wearer’s 
head. But these strictures are rather 
beside the mark, for they reflect upon 
the medizval armourer and not upon JOUSTING SALADE. PROBABLY GERMAN, ABOUT 1470-90. 
his scholarly chronicler. Before the Collection: Sir No<] Paton. From a drawing by Sir Guy Laking. 
publication of Sir Guy Laking’s 
work we were perforce compelled 
to consult scattered records to 
obtain any connected story of the 
z salade, but here we have the 
"9 whole sequence before us, described 

















nd by one who has handled well nigh 
~ every piece which he describes. 
* We can turn from the simple 
- helmet in Coventry ‘Town Hall or 
“a the Italian examples from Athens 


to the priceless decorated salade of 
Viscount Astor ; and we can compare 
on adjacent pages the salade of 
Charles V at Madrid with that 
attributed to Ercole Bentivoglio, 
described by the writer as in the 
Tsarskoe Selo, Petrograd. Where 
this piece is at the present moment 
it is impossible to say, but Sir Guy 
Laking has recorded it for us with 
many other pieces scattered over 
Europe, and for this we owe him a 
deep debt of gratitude. Before 
leaving this chapter we should note 
Fig. 402. It is only the sub-title 
and the writer’s intimate knowledge 
of the drawing which proclaim 
that this is not, like most of the 
other reproductions, a photograph 
from the original, but a drawing 
by the author, so minutely is the 
texture of the metal rendered. 
The short chapter on the 
Chapel-de-fer needs but little com- 
ment, for the term is sufficiently 
explanatory. At the end of the 
fifteenth century we find in Fig. 419 
a form of war hat which very nearly 
approximates to the pikeman’s 
“pot ” of the seventeenth century ; 
and in the next figure (420) we 
have what is practically the model 
of the shrapnel helmet of the recent 
war. In the same chapter another 
difficulty of nomenclature is raised 





under the heading ‘ Barbute 
Helmet.”’ This term, like ‘‘ salade,”’ 
is used loosely for helmet and also 
for men-at-arms, and it is only 


by comparing certain records of 
combats in which the barbute is 
mentioned that Baron de Cosson 
and Sir Guy Laking have come 
to the conclusion that the name may 
be given to a certain type of helmet HILT OF THE CEREMONIAL SWORD OF DUKE CHRISTOPH OF BAVARIA. 

nearly akin to the bascinet. Made at some period between 1476 and 1493. Preserved in the Royal Palace, Munich. 
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The chapter dealing with armets gives a very complete 
account of what is perhaps the most satisfactory and practical 
headpiece in use in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In 
the dating of this type of defence we have a most valuable 
record in the collection of helmets at Athens which were 
discovered in a walled-up chamber in Chalcis in the year 
1840. Chalcis was captured by the Turks from the Venetians 
in 1470, and it is certain therefore that all the pieces found, 
which range from great bascinets to armets, were in use at 
that period, and from the rough workmanship of many of 
them were the equipment of the rank and file. Sir Guy 
Laking illustrates the armet which forms part of the “ Engraved 
Suit” of Henry VIII in the Tower Collection and states that 
it is dealt with in one of the subsequent volumes, which are not 
at present published. It will be interesting to read his opinion 
on this the most perfect helmet in existence, for the sheer 
mastery of line, technique and material has never been surpassed. 

The helm up to the end of the fourteenth century was 
dealt with in the first volume, and in the present volume the 
same defence is described from the early part of the fifteenth 
century to the first quarter of the sixteenth century. In this 
and in the preceding chapter we have a most valuable record 
of the notable helms and helmets which are preserved in 
churches and cathedrals of England. 

The chapter on chain mail and textile defences, while 
giving us some valuable information respecting the probable 
date of the best specimens in private and national collections, 
brings us no nearer to the solution of the mystery as to how 
this intricate fabric was manufactured. That it was a common 
form of defensive armour we know from pictorial and sculptured 
records, and that its manufacture must have been a matter of 
extreme delicacy we may be sure, for in some instances it is 
almost impossible to insert a pin between the links ; and yet 
we are entirely ignorant of the methods of construction 
employed. Lord Egerton of Tatton published in 1896 a work 
on Oriental Arms and Armour at a time when the mailmaker 
still existed as a craftsman in the East, but it never occurred 
to him to investigate this form of armour-craft. Colonel 
T. E, Lawrence, of Hejaz fame, and other antiquaries have 
vainly endeavoured to solve the mystery, but apparently the 
Oriental mailmaker is no more, and repairs when required are 
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effected by the use of Birmingham split key rings. The fabric 
of mail is so susceptible to rust that it is surprising that s« 
much remains, and the chapter before us gives us all there is 
of interest in Europe. Of Jazeran armour and _ brigandine: 
the author gives us illustrations of magnificent examples in 
Vienna and New York which have not been available to the 
student before, together with the unique “ Eyelet coat ”’ in 
Brussels and the “ Jack ” in the Burges Collection in the British 
Museum. 

The swords of the fifteenth century occupy over 
one hundred pages at the end of this volume; they merit 
consideration in a separate notice. These two last chapters 
should be at the elbow of every student of arms and of 
history, for the subject has never been seriously dealt with 
before. Here, again, the interest would have been increased 
if the early swords in the first volumes had been included in 
this chapter, but as it stands this complete record of all that 
is best in Europe is more than satisfying. The war-sword, 
the bastard-sword, the falchion, the landsnecht sword, the 
claidheamh-mor are all here, and among them are historic 
weapons of Battle Abbey, of Czsar Borgia, of Boabdil and 
Ferdinand the Catholic. The last chapter gives a complete 
illustrated inventory of the swords of ceremony of English 
cities, together with the State swords of Maximilian, Charles V 
and other rulers. We understand that the next volume will 
continue the subject under the heading of ‘‘ Daggers,” and we 
await its advent with interest. So complete have been the 
first two volumes that we may rest assured that nothing of 
value or interest will be omitted, and our only regret is that the 
almost limitless scope of the work in itself precludes more 
than a general reference to its contents. 

We note that the introduction states that the four con- 
cluding volumes are edited by the author’s friend, Mr. Cripps- 
Day, himself a collector and an amateur of note. He has 
approached his task with zeal and affection and, unlike 
most editors, has forborne to insert additional notes; in fact, 
were it not for the preface, there would be no hint that the 
second volume had not been completed for the press under 
Sir Guy Laking’s own hands. 

* A Record of European Armour and Arms, Vol. II, by Sir Guy 
Laking, Bart. (G. Bell and Sons). 





GOOD HUSBANDRY & THE AGRICULTURE ACT 


FROM 


CTS of Parliament about farming are apt to be full of 
references to previous legislation which makes them 
foolishness to the plain man, and to the farmer especially 
a stumbling block. ‘The Agriculture Act passed just 
before Christmas is no exception to the rule. The 

fact that the Ministry of Agriculture has taken more than a 
month to issue to the County Agricultural Committees a 
Circular and Memorandum explaining its provisions suggests 
that the Ministry officials themselves needed time to realise 
exactly how the law has been changed. But both documents, 
if late, are clear and_ straightforward. The Memorandum 
expounds the Act and puts upon its clauses the interpretations 
which will guide the Ministry in applying its provisions. The 
Circular explains that all the powers but two are delegated to 
the County Committees, exhorts them to use educational methods 
to achieve their ends before bringing into exercise their penal 
powers, and begs them to lay down definite plans for carrying out 
the policy of grading up British farming. The last paragraph 
of the circular sums up the purpose of the Act: “* Lord Lee 
feels strongly that the general benefits accruing to farmers 
by the guarantees and compensations secured to them under 
the Agriculture Act can only be justified in the public eye by a 
whole-hearted determination, on the part of County Agricultural 
Committees, to achieve such an all round improvement in 
cultivation as will materially increase the supplies of home grown 
food and thus ease the financial burdens of the nation. He is 
satisfied that the Act provides the means to insure this improve- 
ment in the standard of British Agriculture, and he feels sure 
that your Committee will apply itself to this task with energy 
and goodwill.” 

The provisions of the Act fall into three main categories : 
Changed relationship between landlord and tenant ; guaranteed 
prices for wheat and oats ; and enforcement of better farming. 
The first two closely concern the people who have an immediate 
interest in the land; the third also concerns them intimately, 
but, as Lord Lee points out, it affects the general public no 
It is only by tuning up the badly farmed and the in- 
and it represents far too big a proportion 


less. 
differently farmed land 


A CORRESPONDENT. 


of the whole—to the level of the best, that more food will be 
produced at home and more labour employed on the land. 
Better farming is put by the Act into six divisions : 
(1) Everyone must now cultivate according to the “ rules of good 
husbandry,” and Committees may use their powers in the 
following typical cases: foulness of land, whether grass or 
arable, unduly repeated growth of white straw crops, worn out 
leys, land left too long uncropped, failure to clean out ditches, 
neglect of hedges, scrub, molehills, etc., neglect of harrowing 
and rolling grassland, and general failure to cultivate and secure 
crops. Against such offences a farmer can appeal to an arbitrator, 
but only as to the facts. If his land is found to be in the condi- 
tion alleged by the Committee, he must put it right or pay the 
penalties. (2) Destruction of weeds, which is covered as to 
farm land by the good husbandry clauses, is extended to such 
other land as railway embankments, roadside wastes, etc., not 
in agricultural use. This is a valuable provision. Farmers 
have complained bitterly that, however well they kept weeds 
down on their own land, the thistledown and other weed seeds 
blown on to their fields from roadside wastes, etc., undid all 
their good work. (3) The law as to extermination of rabbits 
and other vermin, enacted by the Corn Production Act, is 
now made permanent. (4) The power to enforce an improve- 
ment in existing methods is perhaps the most widely important 
feature of the new control of cultivation. A Committee may 
order a farmer to apply a suitable system of manuring, may 
prescribe the use of basic slag and other fertilisers on grass land, 
may order the application of lime, and may compel the owner of 
market gardens or orchards to grub up decayed trees or bushes, 
prune out dead wood and to spray or use other measures to 
prevent diseases and pests becoming a menace to his neighbours. 
In these cases, however, the Committee can be called upon to 
prove before an arbitrator that the farmer will not be injuriously 
affected and that the general character of the holding is not 
altered. This stops the Committee from serving a ploughing up 
order or compelling a man to plant any particular crop or making 
him embark on a manuring system that would put him to 
unreasonable expense. (5) Necessary works of maintenance, 
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i.e., those which can be carried out without prohibitive expense, 
in respect of drains, walls, hedges, buildings, etc., can be ordered 
by the Committee to be carried out by landlord or tenant, which- 
ever of them is responsible under the tenancy agreement or 
local custom. If the landlord is ordered to do maintenance 
which he is not obliged, under his contract with the tenant, to 
carry out, the Committee can order an increase of rent repre- 
senting the increased benefit derived by the tenant. Here again 
there may be recourse to an arbitrator. Sixth and last, and most 
novel of all these provisions, is the power conferred on the 
Minister to take over a grossly mismanaged estate from its 
owner if the production of food or the welfare of those who are 
engaged in its cultivation is seriously prejudiced. ‘This power 
and the power to sanction legal proceedings against farmers 
who have offended against the rules of good husbandry, etc., 
are the two things the Minister has not delegated to the County 
Committees, and this is wise. Nothing would so much prejudice 
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the value of this large constructive piece of legislation as the 
idea that landlords were being harried and tenants haled into 
law courts as the result of local jealousies or worse. 

How far all these powers will bring about the much desired 
raising of the standard of our farming depends in the main on 
the knowledge, zeal and discretion of the County Committees. 
Doubtless it will be some time before it is seen how they will 
interpret their marching orders. Doubtless also some will be 
sluggish and indifferent, others vigorous and, it may be, over- 
zealous. It will take time, coupled with a wise but not too 
perceptible direction from the Ministry, before the Act works 
any marked deliverance from the plague of bad farming. ‘The 
machine is there ; everything depends upon the care and tact 
with which it is driven. 

We must leave the question of guaranteed prices and 
the new relationship between landlord and tenant for future 
comment. 





FEBRUARY 


THE RECORD OF A 


By GEORGE 


WONDER whether there is a close-time for pike, and what 

the penalty is for disregarding it. I suppose that, as a 

fisherman, I ought to know, but there might just as well 

be a close time for rats in a wheat stack as for pike in a 

trout stream. For all I know, they may be out of season 
in February, so, perhaps, I had better not ‘mention the name of 
the river referred to in these notes of a February day lest I be 
pursued by those whose business it is to deal with breakers of 
the law. In such matters the activities of upholders of the 
law are confined to their own fishery districts. It is not their 
business to pursue malefactors beyond those limits. The main 
point is that the pike must be got rid of by every imaginable 
device, and they seem to take better in these parts in February 
and March than at any other time of the year. Spinning for 
pike in fast-running water is great sport, when they are taking. 
it is a chilly business when there is nothing in the way of excite- 
ment to warm one, when the water meadows look dreary in the 
grey light, and constant casting without result gets more and 
more monotonous as the hours go by. 

February generally justifies its name of fill-dyke. Many 
of the meadows are flooded for a time, and even for the keenest 
of sportsmen of mature vears there is not much fun in splashing 
through them under such conditions, with every chance of 
stumbling into a concealed deep channel where icy cold water 
will pour down one’s leg over the tops of long wading boots. 
The floods subside towards the end of the month enough to 
show up the river bank, always the driest part of the average 
water meadow. When that happens and a fine day comes, it is 
high time to put up the pike rod. There is a certain white- 
railed bridge about two miles above this old cathedral city (I 
do not think that is enough information to afford a clue to its 
whereabouts). About three-quarters of a mile above that bridge 
is a huge, boiling hatch, very deep, with a heavy flow of water. 
Above that hatch the ‘‘ happy valley ’’ begins, a valley of little 
villages about a mile or so apart, and between them some really 
good trout water. The river there is netted for pike and other 
coarse fish for the sake of the trout. Below the hatch the pike 
have it all their own way as far as the city, in which, for some 
curious reason, the trout flourish again. There are always a 
few big ones to be seen under each of the three or four bridges, 
and generally a row of good townsfolk leaning over the parapet 
to look at them. They remind me of the fisherfolk in a certain 
village on the Cornish coast. The saying in those parts is that 
you can always tell the men of that village because the elbows 
of their coats are worn out by leaning on them over the low 
wall of the little breakwater. The wall of the breakwater by the 
next village is lower, and the men who dwell there can be dis- 
tinguished by inspecting the seats of their trousers. But we 
will leave all thoughts of the townsfolk behind us after buying a 
hot mutton pie at a pastrycook’s and wrapping it up in a cloth 
to take with us, ready for eventualities. A small! thermos flask 
full of hot soup is not a bad thing to have with one as well on a 
February day. It is a grey, cold day with a cold wind blowing, 
and there is no sense in not being supplied with creature comforts, 
in case there should be a blank day in prospect and a long walk 
home with an empty bag—much more tiring to carry than a 
full one after a long fishing day. 

I wish that I was better at this casting business with a light 
wagtail bait and a wind blowing. It is so difficult to get fly- 
fishing out of one’s head, and to realise that it is a different 
art altogether. I remember that I used to find it fairly easy 
from a boat, with a nice flat board to coil the spare line on before 
swinging out the bait, but what with grass and mud and old 
rushes and pools of water along the banks, that way will not 
do, so years ago I provided myself with a very extravagant 
contraption in the way of a patent reel which runs free if you 
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DAY’S PIKE-FISHING. 


SOUTHCOTE. 


press a little trigger, less freely if vou do not, and, with a heavy 
check on the line if you touch another thing. I suppose that 
it would be all right if one fished for pike every day, and it 
would come naturally to touch the right thing instead of the 
wrong one; but, as it is, | sometimes in casting keep the free- 
wheel arrangement on after the wagtail has dropped in the water 
on the other side of the river (or wherever else it may have 
fallen after a bad cast). If you press the trigger for a fraction 
of a second too long the drum goes on free-wheeling and over- 
runs yards and yards of line. It takes ages and much patience 
to set matters right, and meanwhile the wagtail bait, bristling 
with triangle hooks, sinks to the bottom and catches in a snag 
or a weed root before you can reel in. Probably the trouble is 
in the word “ casting,’”’ because what you really do, if vou can, is 
to swing the bait smoothly out with only just enough force to 
send it where you want to, shp vour finger off the trigger the 
instant, or just before, it touches the water, and then reel in 
slowly at once to take up any slack line and let the current spin 
the bait. It would all be easier if I used a lead | suppose, but 
the river is not very deep and, as a pike’s eves are on the top of 
his head, I have a notion that he sees things better if they are 
well above him in the water. But IT do like good big bright metal 
spinners to keep the bait spinning well, and showing good flashes 
as it spins. I find the wagtail (which is just two flat strips 
of rubber) painted reddy-brown and gold outside, better than 
the pattern painted blue and silver. Both are painted red inside 
the strips. 

Well, here we are at the river, and it certainly is good to see 
running water again and to have a rod in one’s hand at last, 
even if not a fly rod. | only wish that I had a telescopic gaff, 
as a long handled one will get between one’s legs somehow, 
wherever it is slung. All this sounds rather critical and not in 
holiday mood, which only means that we have not got into 
things properly yet, but we soon shall. In a few minutes we 
get an extraordinary bit of luck, a kingfisher flits by in a flash 
of blue. 

We put one or two snipe up as we go through the water 
meadow and a wild duck as we get near the bank. ‘Then, as 
we wander away from the road, comes complete solitude, not 
a sign of life anywhere, at least none visible or to be heard. 
With the silence and solitude comes peace, and some keenness 
as the bait goes out and is wound in past a likely place for pike. 
Time after time it goes out, swings round with the stream as 
I wind in slowly, dwelling under the near bank, and leaving 
the bait spinning under water till close to my feet. Sometimes 
a pike will follow it all the way round and only take at the last 
moment, and here and there are patches of reeds along the bank 
and likely spots for pike to lie among them. 

So it goes on for an hour or two, swing across, reel in, 
recover, swing across, reel in, recover, monotonously and with 


no success until the face of the water looks blank and as it 
there can be nothing alive behind it. Then a convenient rail 
to sit upon is suggestive of a rest and luncheon. One weak 


spot of water meadows for the fisherman in need of rest is that 
vou cannot sit down in them, and it is no use carrying a shooting 
stick or campstool because it sinks in the mud if you try to use 
it. Hot soup from a thermos flask is good. So is the mutton 
pie, sti]l warm, but before it is finished a subtle change seems 
to come in the air or the light—quite indescribable, but the 
effect is that, instead of the river looking as if it contained 
nothing alive, it looks as if its slightly coloured waters concealed 
many great fishes. Such times are not to be spent in feeding ; 
the mutton pie, with a bite out of it like the one in the Mad 
Hatter’s slice of bread and butter, goes into the napkin again 
and into the pocket, and I resume fishing, full of hope and too 
keen to wait even to fill a pipe. 
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I wonder whether there really was a change in the air or 
light, or whether the hot soup refreshed a tired brain and 
muscles and made me fish more carefully and better. The 
line goes out much better now and drops each time a few 
inches short of a long reed-bed on the other side, about a couple 
of yards further down-stream each cast. About the sixth time 
there is a tremendous commotion. That is the fun of pike 
fishing ; they do come with such a furious rush when they are 
feeding. The strange thing is that they do not always hook 
themselves on one of those heavy triangles spinning with 
the bait. 

Whatever views one may hold about “ striking’’ with 
trout, there is no doubt about the advantage of a real good 
strike, making the taut line rattle in the rings of the rod, when 
you are dealing with a pike. It drives the steel well home 
into pretty hard substance, and the better the steel is for the 
purpose the better, as it means a pretty severe strain to get 
it in over the barb. There is no danger of a break with a fine 
twisted wire spinning trace like there is with a cast of gut. 
Playing a pike seems different from playing any other fish. 
There is a certain fierceness about the struggle. A note of 
furious rage seems to communicate itself from the fighting 
pike up the line and down the rod to the butt ; and, whether you 
can see the predatory fish or not, you imagine his malevolent- 
looking head under the water and look forward to closer 
acquaintanceship with his vicious rows of teeth and snapping 
underhung jaw. The struggle is so violent and uncompromising 
for a few seconds that it reminds one of the highly imaginative 
description of a French journalist of a combat between King 
George and a salmon, in the days when the Anglo-British 
Pressmen were engaged in writing up each other’s prominent 
personages by way of keeping going the good feeling between 
the two countries at a critical moment in the war. Here is a 
literal translation; it reached me in Whitehall when I had 
something to do with co-ordinating ‘‘ propaganda” (hateful 
word) on behalf of the Government. Needless to say, the article 
was intended to be most complimentary to His Majesty, and 
the writer made what he thought was the best use of his lively 
imagination with that end in view: 

He is an angler of the first force, the King of Britain. Behold him 
there, as he sits motionless under his umbrella patiently regarding his many 
coloured floats. How obstinately he contends with the elements! It is 
a summer day of Britain ; that is to say, a day of sleet, and fog and tempest. 
But what would you? It is as they love it, those who would follow the 
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sport. Presently the King’s float begins to descend. My God! But how 
he strikes! That hook is implanted in the very bowels of the salmon. The 
King rises. He spurns aside his footstool. He strides strongly and swiftly 
towards the rear, In good time the salmon comes to approach himself to 
the bank. Aha, the King has cast aside his rod. He hurls himself flat on 
the ground on his victim. They splash and struggle in the icy water. Nami 
of a dog! But it is a braw laddie! The gillie, a kind of outdoor domestic 
administers the coup de grdce with his pistol. The King cries with a very 
shrill voice, ‘“‘ Hip, hip, hurrah.” On these red-letter days His Majesty 
King George dines on a haggie and a whiskey grog. Like a true Scotsman 
he wears only a kilt. 

Well, my pike was “struck” with the same vigour as 
the King of Britain’s imaginary salmon and, as a result, he came, 
or was compelled to approach himself to the bank, and was 
there dealt with by the gaff and hauled into the grass, a long 
and lanky fish, green and gold. A tap on the head, and the use 
of a stick to keep open the rat-trap of teeth, enabled the deeply 
embedded triangle to be removed without disaster; the feeling 
of having caught something, the first fish of the year, put quite 
a different aspect on the greyness of the landscape and the 
leaden sky. 

During the next hour two more good-sized pike were seen 
following the bait round, and two small jack took it and were 
landed ; also, alas, a trout of about three pounds which refused 
to show any vigour for some time after its unpleasant experience 
with the triangles when gently returned to the river. But 
the water there was sluggish; there might still be a chance 
for him, so I lifced him out, ran to a little rapid side stream, 
held him upright in it with the clear water running through 
his gills, and he soon made off as vigorous as ever, seemingly 
none the worse for the disaster. 

Then came the time to notice the fact that rain had been 
falling heavily and drenchingly for some minutes, and, as 
another Frenchman said, ‘“‘too much is enough.” The walk 
home was unpleasantly wet, and clothes were soaked; the 
first Jittle trickle down the neck, and the feeling of soaked 
knees, are always the worst features of wet walks, but as long 
as you keep going they do not matter. They are not a bad 
preparation for full enjoyment of a hot bath, a change into warm, 
dry garments, and hot buttered toast for tea, followed by a pipe 
over a favourite old book by the side of a fragrant wood fire 
in the study. February can go on filling the dykes as much 
as it likes. Then there will be all the more water in which to fish 
when the trout season opens. 





THE GREAT GOLF 


BALL QUESTION 


By BERNARD DarRWIN. 


H. TAYLOR has thrown a thoroughly dramatic 
bomb-shell into the golfing world by his letter to 
the 7imes of last week. It was a most forcible and 
characteristic document, in which he said, briefly, that 
the new ball, made to conform with the new so-called 
limitations, went further than ever the old one did, that the game 
of golf was being spoiled and that the only thing to do was to 
‘‘ standardise’’ a floating ball. This letter followed shortly 
after an article by Mr. Croome, in which he set out his experience 
of the new ball and asked what was to be done. Golfers in 
general were already whispering about the new ball and now 
they are talking aloud about it. 
Now let us see what people are saying not on Taylor’s side. 
Of the famous professionals some, especially of the younger 
generation, do not agree with him. Mitchell, for example, has 
pronounced himself against the floater and says that more skill 
is required to control the heavy ball with iron clubs than the 
light one. Duncan also disagrees with the ‘‘ floating ’’ policy, 
which he thinks would be to put the game back. He holds that 
it would have been enough to “‘ standardise ”’ the ‘‘ 29”’ ball. 
Then there are the ball makers. I fancy they are net 
pleased with Taylor. Some of them seem to think that limita- 
tion of the ball limits their initiative. Possibly it does, but I 
do not know that that very much matters, because we do not 
want the nature of the game to be governed by the ingenuity 
of those who make the instruments for the playing of it. Others 
of them say—and this is more to the point—that the only 
specimens of the new ball which players have yet tried are sample 
balls, made with special care exactly to conform to the laws as 
to maximum weight and minimum size; that manufacturers 
cannot, as a commercial proposition, run things quite so fine 
and that the ball with which the general public will ultimately 
play will be larger and lighter than these samples. Consequently, 
that an unnecessary outcry is being made over balls which are 
exceptional. The layman cannot very well argue with them on 
a point which involves both technical and business knowledge 
that he has not got. Yet I cannot help thinking this : that the 
golfing public will always make a rush for the ball that goes 
farthest ; that the manufacturers will naturally try to supply 
that want and that they will be able to make a ball so very like 
the samples we have seen that the difference will be of no account. 
What is probably more important than the opinion of either 
champions or ball makers is that of the average golfer. At 


the moment we can only guess at it. First of all, the average 
golfer will want to try the new ball for himself, if only for the 
fun of hitting it a long way. We are all inclined to look at 
these questions from rather a personal point of view and each 
one of us may, in his heart, have a sneaking hope that the new 
ball will suit him particularly well and so enable him to score a 
few yards off everyone else. Some of us have the same feeling 
about the proposal for a larger hole at golf. We think it would 
make putting easier for us and not quite so much so for other 
people. In fact, our position in the ranks of putters would 
not change; we should remain proportionately, as good, bad 
or indifferent as we are now. The same thing will happen with 
the new ball. We may hit it further than we ever hit another, 
but so will our neighbour. When our hypothetical average 
golfer has discovered this fact by experience, he will be in a 
position to judge impartially the new ball. He will not, 1 think, 
care quite so much as Taylor does about the abstract good ot 
the game or the degrees of skill required by different balls; he 
will not be so eloquent about the restoration of the cross bunker. 
His will be a simpler point of view. He will object to tees being 
put yet further back and still more ground being taken into his 
course, because he deems too long holes a weariness of the flesh ; 
he does not want to walk further nor pay more for green-keeping. 
And so, I think, he will come in time to agree that these far flying 
balls are a mistake. 

It seems to me, however, that he must have time to try this 
ball. And the ball makers must be given time and so must the 
Americans, in consultation with whom the rule was made. 
We cannot get rid of the new rule before it comes into force, and 
that is not till next first of May. The new ball must have a 
fair trial, and the Rules of Golf Committee having, despite 
much painstaking, made a mistake cannot remedy it too 
precipitately. 

The most important thing is that we should, in the end, 
have the ball that we really want for the good of our own game. 
last year a compromise was made with the American delegates. 
Our authorities wanted the floater; the Americans would not 
agree, and the result has proved very unsatisfactory. Americans, 
of course, will play the game as they like. There is no reason in 
the world why we should not be delighted to play it with them 
in their country under their rules, and vice versa. But, when we 
have made up our minds on the game we want for ourselves, let 
us this time stick firmly to it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE POULTRY KEEPING EXPERIMENT. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sirn,—This is my statement for the week 
ending February 5th: 


a“ 
5 
~ 


1,795lb. of food later cost .. Soh 2 
Shell and grit 

Time paid out for feeding, eis. 
Adv ertising, {1 ; carriage, {1 8s. 8d. 
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Rent, 10s. ; depreciation : birds, kt : 

plant, £1 me ‘ : 210 © 

£25.17 7 

2,558 eggs sold during week Janu- 

ary 29th to February sth, 

day book - : = 2998 SG 0 
2 cockerels (killing) re «és Ov s7) 3% 

£53 5 11 

Balance He va ARTE SS ti 
Here also are some fini you may think interest- 
ing : This week Last week 
2,312 eggs were pro- 

duced during the 

week January 27th 

to February 3rd and 

cost for food and 

labour us 2azd 2.37d. ea 
The eggs sold to the 

shop realised se «SSG: 6. 3:25dsea: 
Each bird ate .. .. 29.99 Ozs. 29.56 ozs 
Th food eaten cost 

per Ib. ae io) 2950... 24a: 


Las: week I bought excellent feed wheat at 
£21 per ton and clipped oats at £22. I believe 
the wholesale selling price of eggs will, this 
spring, come down below that which they will 
cost to produce for food and labour. T herefore 
it should be of interest to your poultry-keeping 
readers to watch the weekly fluctuation of 
the four above factors. Fortunately for me, 
my stock is pure bred, of the finest quality, 
oa therefore I shall save myself financially 

selling eggs at enhanced prices for setting 
1 Pang but if it were not for this my pro- 
spects for this year would be black indeed. 
The Government know me well, and my books 
are periodically inspected by a _ chartered 
accountant, therefore my figures should be a 
guide not only to the public but to the Govern- 
ment as well. The above four factors may be 
looked upon as the barometer of the egg- 
production industry and will hold good practi- 
cally anywhere within the British Isles. Such 
an experiment as I have set on foot here, 





made purposely to produce such facts and 
figures, should have been made years ago, 
and should be kept up year in and year out ; 
then the salient facts upon which the egg- 
production industry of this country rests 
would be an open book for all to read. 
—F. G. Paynter. 


To THE Epiror. 

S1r,—Could you or your correspondent be so 
good as to inform me of the details of the 
‘Poultry Keeping Experiment ”’ reported in 
your columns of January 29th, 1921? The 
facts I should be interested to hear would be, 
(1) the breed of fowls kept, (2) the number of 
fowls started with, and (3) the average weekly 
balance and net profit for last year.—A. B. H.-B. 

[(1) Light Sussex, White Wyandotte and 
Rhode Island Reds ; (2) I started January, 1920, 
with sixty-five second season hens, which I 
mated. All their eggs were incubated and all 
the pullets produced from these eggs were 
grown to maturity ; (3) The beginning of last 
January I had an empty field, and I spent the 
whole year in rearing my pullets ; 1920 was 
therefore spent entirely preparing for 1921, 
and there was no profit last year; everything 
spent went into capital account. In starting a 
poultry farm one must either buy one’s birds 
or grow them oneself. I chose to grow them 
myself, It was almost impossible to buy high 
class pullets last autumn under 25s. to 30s. 


each. I grew mine for about 11s. each.— 
B, GaP 
: MILK AND CHILDREN. 


To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I am aware that many of those who are 
in a position to advise us in regard to the 
proper care of the teeth are strongly of the 
opinion that “ pap diet’ is injurious to the 
teeth and jaws of young children. That does 
not appear to render the use of milk inadvisable. 
“Dentist ”’ tells us that the boiling of milk and 
farinaceous foods is resorted to as milk by 
itself is liable to form large indigestible clots 
in the stomach. I have always understood 
that milk, as any other food, is indigestible if 
eaten too fast, and that if children are taught 
to sip instead of “ bolting’ milk, large clots 
are not formed in he stomach.—WILFRED 
BUCKLEY. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a letter 
on the subject of milk consumption which 
has appeared in your journal and is signed 
** Physician.”” The author criticises the state- 


OLD PYTCHLEY HALL 


ment which appeared in your issue of 
October 30th, that it is important to increase 
the consumption of milk. In view of the fact 
that milk is one of the most complete and 
cheapest of foods, his argument leaves me cold, 
since it is based not upon the food value of 
milk, but upon errors in the method of dieting 
children which he asserts that mothers are 
making. Itis difficult to understand how ** new 
white bread, fine flour in the shape of biscuits, 
and commercial sugar in excess, especially in 
the form of chocolates and sweets, which are 
the other principal agents in producing this 
terrible disease,”’ affects the question of the 
food value of milk. It is a pity that ‘* Physician ” 
has been guilty of so much confused thinking, 
and your contributor who © signs himself 
‘Dentist’ is also guilty of an error into 
which “ Physician ”’ fell. He has confused a 
system of diet of which he disapproves with 
the value of milk as a foodstuff, an entirely 
different proposition. Anyone who has studied 
the chemical composition of milk and its cost 
relative to other food substances knows that it 
is an extremely valuable foodsiuff, even though 
its content in accessory food substances be 
left out of account. In this connection may 
I quote from ** Food Economy in War 'Time,” 
by Professors 'T. B. Wood and F. G. Hopkins 
(Cambridge University Press, 1916): “A 
study of the tables will show that among 
animal foods milk is an exceptionally cheap 
source both of protein and of fuel. A pound 
of protein in meat costs five or six shillings 
where the same amount in milk at 2d. a pint 
costs only two shillings and fourpence. One 
thousand calories cost on the average about 
one shilling in meat but only 43d. in milk.”’— 
R. STENHOUSE WILLIAMS. 


ANNALS OF THE PYTCHLEY. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—You may like to see this print of Old 
Pytchley Hall. ‘The hall was first used as a 
club by hunting men about 1750. ‘The 


was closed in 1797, and kennels for the 
Pytchley hounds were at Boughton, near 
Northampton, from 1797 to 1808. The 


Brixworth Kennels were built in 1820. Pytchley 
Hall was sold by Mr. George Pain (or Paine ?), 
Master of the Pytchley for some time, to be 
pulled down, and he realised £800 for the 
materials. In 1885 a farmer was living in 
Pytchley village whose father catered for the 
club, with a French cook and every luxury. 
He used only to charge 5s. a head for the 
dinners—‘ but I think he made some money 
out of the wines,’ quoth the farmer.—H. H, 
BAGNALL. 
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THE WESTERN EXCHANGE IN OLD 

BOND STREET. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I see in Country LIFE your correspon- 
dent ‘“‘H” is enquiring for the site of the 
Western Exchange. I lived with my father 
at 39, Old Bond Street when a boy, and I 
well remember being taken by him into these 
premises many times. I recognised your 
picture immediately by the gallery and columns. 
At that time they were occupied by Holland 
and Sherry, the cloth merchants, and after- 
wards by Morgan and Co., the carriage builders, 
at the present time by the Armstrong Siddeley 
Motor Company, 10, Old Bond Street. You 
can still see traces of the gallery, although it 
has recently been redecorated.—H. A. SLATER. 


To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—With reference to a letter from “H” 
on the annals of Old Bond Street, ‘“ Timb’s 
Curiosities of London” - states: “The 
Western Exchange, Old Bond Street (with 
an entrance from the Burlington Arcade), 
was burnt down and not re-established.’ 
‘“Welford’s Old London” says: “In this 
street [Old Bond Street], on its eastern side, 
about the year 1820, was a bazaar called the 
Western Exchange, consisting of only one 
large room, well furnished with a variety of 
stalls. It had an entrance in the rear into the 
Burlington Arcade. The bazaar did _ not, 
however, prove a success, and soon passed 
away.’’—Jusc. 





THE AMESBURY COTTAGES AND CHALK 
CONCRETE BLOCKS. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Judging from the photographs of the 
cottages erected at Amesbury by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research, reproduced on 
page 710 of your issue for November 27th, 
1920, a very pleasing effect has been achieved 
by the use of blocks made of chalk concrete 
for the walls. It will be interesting to observe 
the weathering properties of this material. 
Much, of course, depends upon the chalk 
used. I know of a huge disused chalk pit in 
Hampshire in which the old weathered quarry 
face presents an appearance approximating 
almost to limestone. Whatever the weathering 
merits of chalk, walls so constructed are bound 
to be porous, and in the cottages under review 
the designer has, because of this, provided 
cavity walls. It may interest you to learn 
that the inventor of the “* Dri-crete ”’ block- 
making machine, upon which you state these 
blocks were manufactured, was prompted in 
his experiments by the wonderful water- 
proofing properties of a jin. facing of sand 
and Portland cement which had been im- 
pregnated with “ Pudlo ” brand waterproofing 
powder when such a waterproofed facing was 
applied to a newly cast concrete slab. The 
* Dri-crete ’’ machine has a hinged attachment 
by means of which the jin. facing of water- 
proofed cement mortar is applied during the 
process of manufacture. I see no reason why 
this treatment should not be applied to concrete 
blocks made with chalk as an aggregate, and 
to my mind this is a more appropriate and 
certainly a cheaper method than afterwards 
applying a coat of roughcast or stucco. Walls 
so constructed will be perfectly weatherproof 
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even if built solid, and area further gain in both 
stability and cost.—J. H. KERNER-GREENWOOD. 


ASK YOUR BUTCHER THE PRICE OF 
BRITISH PORK. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I am moved to suggest that any of your 
readers who like meal fed, genuine home grown 
pork should ask the question I suggest above. 
To-day pork is the cheapest British meat and 
the most nutritious. Food for pigs is declining 
in price, and the butchers are buying pigs 
cheaper every week ; are they giving the con- 
sumer the benefit? That is the question. 
Customers for pork must not be put off with 
Dutch, American or other foreign pork. The 
butcher is buying best British pork under 
1s. 2d. per lb. With pig food from £2 to £5 
a ton down, pork can be produced to show 
good profits to the feeders and breeders of 
pigs at present prices. There is now an oppor- 
tunity for British pig keepers to knock out the 
foreign pork, but the butchers must help by 
selling retail at prices that bear some relation 
to the cost of buying pigs. The decline in the 
price of pig food makes pig feeding a grand 
farming proposition to-day and is open to 
the smallest man on the land or the largest. 
Any novice who wants to know how it is 
done can be shown here any day by appoint- 
ment.—S. F. EpGE. 


THE BRAMHAM HUNT. 
To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—I send you another verse of the Bramham 
hunting song. It was written about 1878 and 
refers to the late Mr. Justice Wills when le 
was an eminent Q.C. 
There’s a smartish Q.C., 
On a thoroughbred gee, 
Which he rides with a sportsmanlike seat, 
I’ve seen him, I’m sure, 
With the Bramham before, 
And I know he’s a bad ’un to beat. 
Though his hair is a respectable gray, 
He’s as fresh as his four year old bay, 
And, though light, he bears weight 
And he always goes straight, 
For where there’s A. Wills there’s a way. 
—R. 
ICE HARVEST IN CANADA 
To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—The extremes of temperature to which the 
greater part of the North American Continent is 
subject have made a plentiful supply of ice during 
the intensely hot summer an absolute necessity 
rather than a luxury, and so in many small 
townships where facilities present themselves for 
cutting and hauling and, most important of all, 
have suitable storage the month of March sees 
the gathering in of the ice. The accom- 
panying photographs were taken on the river 
Tay, in a_ small town of about three 
thousand inhabitants in Ontario, where the 
ice is cut from the river for the needs of 
the small township and a large agricultural 
district around. Each year about twelve 
thousand blocks are cut, representing an aggre- 
gate weight of about two thousand tons. 
The greater part of the work is performed by 
horses. The first operation is carried out by 
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a two-horse plough which is fitted with one 
perfectly vertical share about ten inches deep 
with saw-like teeth. 


In this way lines are 


CUTTING ICE ON THE TAY IN ONTARIO. 
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ploughed out 24ins. apart. The plough being 
fitted. with a marker, the next line is marked 
out as each furrow is cut, and thus all lines are 
exactly parallel to one another. Each line js 
ploughed through several times, going about 
one and a half inches deeper at each jour ney 
until the share goes down its full depth of 
1oins. There should then be five or six inches 
beneath still unsevered. When the horses and 
plough have finished their work in one direct on, 
cross lines are then cut at right angles to these 
in a similar manner, but this time at a distance 
of 30ins. apart, until the surface at a distance 
represents somewhat. the appearance o! a 
chess board, the squares of the chess board 
being represented by rectangular figures of 
24ins. by 30ins. The second process is the 
severing of these blocks, of which the bot: om 
6ins., to allow for the safety of the horses, 
have been allowed still to remain intact. his 
is carried out by means of a tool more like a 
trident than anything else, and visible in the 
photograph, made of iron, on a heavy shaft 
or handle also of iron, and terminating in three 
flat-pointed tines. This is forced downwards 
into the crevices cut by the plough, and then 
with a to and fro motion the long strips of 
ice are singled out into separate blocks. The 
blocks are then drifted to the landing stage 
and hoisted out of the water by a chain and 
pulley horse on to a two-horse sleigh. Large 
timber-built sheds with shingle roofs and an 
earth floor well covered with sawdust are usually 
used for storing, the sheds being constructed 
on a slight rise or mound in order to allow a 
free drainage way for the loss by melting 
which takes place to some extent all through 
the summer weather ; but with a 6in. covering 
of sawdust over the top of the ice when finally 
packed in the building, and an equal amount 
between the outermost blocks and the walls 
of the sheds, the ice keeps with a comparatively 
small loss well into the end of the summer.— 
H. Lancetot Rosson. 

FOR PAVED 
To THE EpiTor. 
5ir,—A correspondent in your issue of Janu- 
ary 22nd asks information as to the appropriate 
planting of paved walks. Systematic planting 
of flowers and herbs between the crevices of 
flag pavements is a comparatively recent 
development in gardening, and, although very 
delightful when carried out sparingly with 
genuine taste, has become, to my mind, a 
grossly exaggerated feature of the modern 
garden. As ever, there are occasions when 
such planting is good and others when it were 
better left alone. In Miss Jekyll’s very valuable 
book ‘‘ Garden Ornament ”’ there is a particu- 
larly interesting chapter devoted to this subject 
which I would recommend to all who are 
thinking of planting paved ways or courts. 
The illustrations show a good instance of 
over-planting and, again, of a small house at 
West Barton, Sussex, or Heale House, Wilt- 
shire, where nothing could improve the fine 
simplicity of the pavements and any planting 
would do serious artistic damage. After all, 
pavements are primarily to be walked upon, 
and few things are completely beautiful if 
they do not first fulfil the purpose for which 
they were made. Paved steps which may not be 
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trodden, or stone seats which cannot be sat upon, 
in view of the danger of crushing the profusion 
of their flowers, cease, I think, to be a joy, 
and become merely burdensome.—R. L. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


THE LETTING OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


NE way of acquiring a property, 
which has much to recommend 
it, is to rent it with the option 
of purchase. Sometimes the 
terms are apt to be a little less 
favourable than a buyer in the 

open market might secure at the moment of 
the maturity of the option; but there are 
plenty of instances where it is the owner 
who has had the annoyance of parting with a 
property which has considerably improved in 
value. 

At the present time there is a very large 
number of country houses on offer, furnished 
or otherwise, for a term, in some cases of 
months, but here and there of years. It would, 
of course, be misleading to suggest that lessees 
in such circumstances are in every instance 
likel. to be able to buy the houses if they 
shov d wish to do so at the end of their tenancy 
or svoner. Many of the owners have no 
inter‘ion of selling the properties, but in a 
good many cases a reasonable offer is unlikely 
to bc refused. 

Next Wednesday Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and ‘tutley are to sell, at Northallerton, Newton 
Hou: estate, Bedale, in the North Riding. 
New on House, a moderate-sized residence in 
the I-alian style, with 60 acres of parklands and 
wooclands bordering on the. Great North 
Roac, once belonged to a Duchess of Cleveland. 
The property, in the centre of the Bedale Hunt, 
includes five farms, some small holdings and 
wood'ands, in all 1,180 acres, to be offered in 
twen‘ v-five lots. 


HAWKSTONE, SALOP. 


AWKSTONE, Shropshire, is for sale by 
private treaty through Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. On July 24th, 1774, 
Dr. Johnson, with the Thrales, visited the 
estate, and he recorded in his diary that ‘‘ Miss 
Hill (daughter of the owner) shewed the whole 
succession of wonders with great civility. . . . 
He that mounts the precipices at Hawkstone 
wonders how he came thither, and doubts how 
he shall return. His walk is an adventure, and 
his departure an escape. Above is inaccessible 
altitude, below is horrible profundity.” Miss 
Hill showed him the Roman encampment, 
called Burgh Walls, the Red Castle, linked by 
legend to King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table, the caves and grottoes, the Druid 
Temples and Roman copper mines. Johnson 
was hardly the man to appreciate so extensive 
an estate, and he found its inspection “* some- 
what laborious.’ He preferred the level 
pavements of Fleet Street and the Strand. 
Most, if not all, of the large landed pro- 
perties, which are comprised in a summary, 
just issued by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, of their forthcoming sales, have been 
mentioned in these columns, but it is useful 
to have concise reminder of them. Eastwell 
Park, Kent, of course, heads the list, and 
propinquity, if nothing else, justifies the mention 
with it of 2,600 acres, near Canterbury, for 
sale by order of the trustees of the Marquess of 
Conyngham, being part of Bifrons estate, and 
the best hop-growing land in Kent. Other 
important properties are Captain Brassey’s 
Heythrop estate, Oxfordshire, with the residence 
and 5,400 acres ; Lord Braybrook’s Billingbear 
estate, near Twyford, 1,750 acres (in conjunction 
with Messrs. Martin Nockolds and Sons) ; 
the Duke of Bedford’s Morwellham estate, 
Devon, 1,800 acres, with four miles of salmon, 
peel and trout fishing, timber and minerals 
under 2,500 acres (in conjunction with Messrs. 
Ward and Chowen) ; Pollok Castle and 3,000 
acres, in Renfrewshire, for Miss Fergusson ; 
Mr. H. C. B. Underdown’s Buckenham Tofts 
estate, Over 4,000 acres, near Brandon, with 
seven miles of trout fishing ; 2,000 acres of 
Sir Charles V. Knightley’s Fawsley estate in 
Northamptonshire ; the Swyncombe estate, 
Oxfordshire, 3,000 acres, for the trustees of 
the late Captain Charles Edmund Ruck-Keene ; 
Gartsherrie, 2,000 acres, in the County of 
Lanark ; outlying portions of the Llannerch 
estate, some 1,500 acres in the Vale of Clwyd, 
tor Captain Piers Jones; Sir Frederick G. 
Dunbar’s estate of Boath, Nairn, 1,000 acres ; 
remaining portion of the Bodelwyddan estate, 
St. Asaph, 600 acres ; Membland Hall, within 
ten niles of Plymouth, and 500 acres, for Sir 
Willem Cresswell Gray; and a number of 
small residential properties and town houses. 


Five very diverse types of house are shown 
in Messrs. John D. Wood and Co.’s announce- 
ment in the Supplement. One is Barlborough 
Hall, near Chesterfield, which is to be let 
fully furnished for a year or longer. Barl- 
borough Hall, which was the subject of an 
illustrated article in Country Lire (Vol. VIII, 
page 528), is one of the most perfect of our 
Elizabethan houses. Its exterior is absolutely 
untouched, so that as we see it to-day the men 
who built it saw it when they left their work 
completed. The house dates from 1583, 
and the gardens by which it is practically 
enclosed are singularly beautiful and not 
expensive to keep up. The house stands high 
and commands a fine view of the surrounding 
country and its own park of 300 acres. Another 
fine old house to be let by the same firm is 
dated 1659, an unspoilt place full of the 
features of its period. A third is an original 
Tudor residence, Furnace Farm, Cowden, on 
the borders of Kent and Sussex, which comes 
into the market for sale by order of Colonel the 
Hon. A. B. Bathurst. There are 233 acres, and 
the district affords good mixed shooting, with 
duck and snipe. The Chobham Ridges house, 
also shown, was erected for a well known 
artist by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. <A 
Westerham house with 6 acres, also for sale 
by the firm, occupies a picked site on the 
Kent and Surrey borders, with extensive 
views southward and westward. 


COUNTRY HOUSES TO LET. 


rer a long list of country mansions to be 
>< let is now appearing in these columns, and, 
without any attempt to suggest their relative 
importance, some may be mentioned. There is 
one, with shooting over 3,000 acres, in the 
Home Counties, to be let furnished for a long 
period through Messrs. Osborn and Mercer. 
West Wycombe Park, Bucks., similarly offered, 
by Messrs. Giddy and Giddy, carries with it the 
shooting over 5,000 acres, of which one-fifth 
is coverts, and trout fishing both in stream and 
lakes. It was the subject of a special article 
in CountrY LIFE (Vol. xxxix, pages 16 and 48). 
The fine Salop property, Attingham Park, 
with about 4,000 or 5,000 acres of shooting, 
is to be leased fully furnished, by order of Lord 
Berwick, through Messrs. Duncan B. Gray 
and Partners. The beautifully timbered grounds 
are intersected by the river Tern, and the park 
contains a herd of fallow deer. Attingham 
Park is four miles from the county town. The 
property is the subject of illustrated articles in 
Country Lire last week (page 158) and to-day. 
There is a splendid gallery of rare paintings. 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons’ offers of 
houses on a tenancy include an unfurnished 
mansion, at Bishops Waltham, with 30 acres, 
at £175 a year. here is also a charming old 
Georgian house in South Devon, noted for its 
rock gardens, to be let furnished, pending a 
sale, at only 18 guineas a week, the agents being 
Messrs. Andrews and Sons. Whatcombe 
House, five miles from Blandford, awaits a 
lessee as from Lady Day next, here again an 
offer to buy out and out being invited. Messrs. 
Duffett and Loggin are the agents. Other 
properties to be had on lease include one in the 
Sevenoaks country, furnished, for three or five 
years, with the shooting over 3,000 acres, by 
Messrs. Lofts and Warner, who have, in 
addition, a moderately sized residence on the 
Welsh coast, with trout and salmon fishing, 
to be let furnished, for six or twelve months, 
at 15 guineas weekly. 
The freehold property, two cottages and 
23 acres, Myskyns, Ticehurst, withdrawn from 
Messrs. Constable and Maude’s auction on 
the 2nd inst., has been sold ; also the freehold 
property known as Broxton Court, Chilbolton, 
with two cottages and 10 acres and the freehold 
farm known as Red Barn Farm, Beaconsfield, 
extending to 122 acres. They are also in- 
structed to offer the freehold mansion and 
park land extending to over 50 acres known 
as Binfield Manor, Bracknell; an attractive 
little property at Caterham known as Hampden 
Mount, with 2 acres; and a freehold town house, 
No. 33, Palace Court, by auction in April. 
Messrs. Osborn and Mercer have just 
disposed of Great Plumstead House, near 
Norwich. A charming old manor house, in 
the oak-panelled dining-room of which is a 
very fine plaster ceiling after the Bromley-by- 
Bow ceiling in the South Kensington Museum. 


There are beautiful old-world grounds and a 
miniature park. 

That first rate East Anglian sporting estate, 
Heacham Hall, near Sandringham, is in the 
hands of Messrs. Ralph Pay and Taylor. There 
is a total area of 1,750 acres, and the sporting 
includes good partridge and duck shooting 
and a couple of miles of sea trout fishing. The 
house, standing in the midst of lovely grounds, 
conspicuous for their rose gardens, contains 
several finely panelled rooms with Adam 
mantelpieces. The property is offered by order 
of Mr. C. E. Strachan. 

Brome Hall, illustrated in Country Lire 
(Vol. iii, pp. 656 and 688), which was recently 
sold by the Hon. Charles Bateman Hanbury, 
is in the market again. The marriage of John 
Cornwallis, son of a London merchant who 
spelt his name Cornwalleys, to the daughter 
of the owner of Brome and Oakley brought 
Brome into that family, in whose ownership 
it remained for centuries. 

SALES TO TENANTS. 

"THE majority of the tenants of the 
Tyrwhitt Drake estate in Cheshire, which 
comprises nearly 4,000 acres, have bought 
their holdings privately. Messrs. George 
Trollope and Sons will sell the residue of the 
property, comprising several excellent dairy 
farms varying in area from 100 acres to 300 acres, 
valuable accommodation land in and around 
the town of Malpas, and other property, by 
auction, at Chester, early next month. 

Major de Winton has instructed Messrs. 
George Trollope and Sons to sell privately, or by 
auction, Boughrood Castle, Glasbury, Radnor- 
shire. The property occupies a most beautiful 
position in the Wye Valley, and includes two 
miles of unrivalled salmon fishing. The residenec 
is not a large one, is of the Georgian style of 
architecture and commands most magnificent 
views up and down the valley and of the 
mountains. ‘There are some valuable meadows 
adjoining the Wye, and the local inn is incl uded 
in the sale. ‘The whole includes about 81 acres. 

The British Thomson-Houston Company 
has purchased from a client of Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock one of the largest pro- 
perties in Rugby, called The Firs, Bilton Road. 
The old-fashioned house stands in grounds of 
over two acres, and the accommodation com- 
prises three or four reception rooms and 
about fifteen bedrooms. 

A week ago we announced the private 
sale of Sir Joseph H. B. Doughty-"Tichborne’s 
West Tisted estate, of 2,250 acres, in the 
Alresford district, by Messrs. Edwin Fear 
and Walker. The firm now notifies us that 
they have been instructed to break up the 
property and dispose of the greater part of 
it by auction, in lots, at an early date. 

Messrs. Nicholas have sold Brimpton 
Lodge, near Midgham, comprising the residence 
and 8 or g acres. This is the second time they 
have sold this property during the last twelve 
months. The firm’s series of sales of the 
Holborn estate of Sir J. H. B. Doughty- 
Tichborne is progressing steadily, a lot of 
private negotiation being carried on, and a 
considerable sum has already been realised for 
freeholds on the estate, which lies between 
Gray’s Inn and the Foundling Hospital. 


HOLLAND PARK. 

\MJENTION of a London landed property 

reminds us of the discussion, which is 
now very keen, as to the future of Holland 
Park. Of the sale of the house and the imme- 
diate surroundings there is no question, the 
matter involved being entirely as to whether 
a portion of the park can be acquired for the 
University of London. <A decision on the 
selection of a site for the University seemed 
to have been reached last July, but various 
circumstances have arisen since which en- 
courage a somewhat influential section of 
those who may have much to say as to the 
matter in advocating the claims of the 
Kensington property. Lady Ilchester is 
willing to let the University have a large 
acreage on terms which make it attractive, 
while representing the fair market value. 
The Holland Park estate is as accessible as 
any part of London, and the University could 
obtain a much larger extent of land there than 
at Bloomsbury, and free from all the diffi- 
culties of a site intersected by public thorough- 
fares. ARBITER. 
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THE IDEAL KITCHEN.—II 


S regards the sink and washing-up arrange- 
ments, there is nothing better to be desired 
than a deep glazed stoneware sink, with 
ample draining boards on either side. One 
very good model has a double compartment 

enabling dishes to be washed in hot water in one 
portion and rinsed in cold water in the other por- 
tion, an overflow between the two taking away any 
grease, and swivel taps enabling either division to be 
served with hot or cold water. 

There must, of course, be plate racks immediately 
above the sink, so that dishes can be put away at 
once. And one other point to be noted in connection 
with sinks is that these should be carried on bearers 
from the wall, instead of on pedestals or piers, the 
space between which is apt to collect dirt and causes 
difficulty in the cleaning of the floor. 

Pots are best accommodated on a pot-stand, 
which is by far the most economical arrangement 
as regards space, and has the great advantage that 
the overturned pots, while being protected from 
dust, are kept sweet by being always open to the 
air. For these reasons the pot-stand is to be pre- 
ferred to any cupboard arrangement for storing 
pots, though admittedly the latter can be contrived 
to make the kitchen more sightly. 

As regards the dresser, the old-fashioned type 
with open shelves is now generally condemned. 
One great disadvantage with this arrangement is 
that dust collects on all the crockery which is thus 
exposed. Also, the open dresser of familiar type 
involves a very extravagant way of storing crocke’y. 
This can be done much better in a fitted cupboard, either 
with glass-fronted or solid doors, hinged or sliding on 
rollers. Improvement, too, can be made on the 
ordinary type of kitchen table. As, in the scheme here 
outlined, it is essentially a work table, not one for meals, 
it can be fitted underneath with cupboards and shelves. 

The foregoing are some of the points which occur 
to me as indicating the possibilities and best arrange- 
ment of the kitchen-scullery. My conception of it is 
entirely as a workshop, and not in any way as a 
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Cooker and service side of the room. 
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living-room, the latter purposes being served by an adjoining 
room furnished so as to be a comfortable place where the 
servants can spend their leisure time. Some readers, of course, 
will hold views about the kitchen and its equipment which 
are divergent from those here set forth. One can approach 
the subject from several points of view, in which regard 
attention may be drawn to Mr. Leslie Mansfield’s very interest- 
ing scheme for ‘“‘ The Cookery,” illustrated on the preceding 
age. 
:* The drawings themselves are largely self-explanatory, but a 
few notes in connection with them may be given. The plan 
combines in one room kitchen, scullery, china pantry and 
servery, with larder adjoining. Everything is thus brought 
into reach without constant walking from one place to another, 
and the arrangement and equipment are such that meals can 
be prepared, cooked and served, and the washing-up done 
in a systematic way and with the greatest convenience. Mr. 
Mansfield gives the following explanation of some typical 
processes in ‘‘ The Cookery” by way of illustrating the features of 
his scheme: ‘‘ Let us consider the preparation of a fruit tart. 
The fruit will probably be stored in the larder or ‘ still’ cupboard, 
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and after preliminary preparation will be transferred to the 
cook’s table. The pastry will be made here on the marble slab 
immediately in front of the windows, which can be open or 
not as desired—at all events, in the coolest part of the workshop. 
All the ‘odds and ends’ necessary for the proper completion 
of the work are immediately to hand in the various cook’s 
cupboards, grocery store, ‘ still’ cupboard, etc., and when the 
whole operation is performed the tart is transferred to the oven, 
which is adjacent to our ‘ point of service.’ The same process 
applies equally to vegetables. They start from the vegetable 
cupboard under the draining board on the left of the sink, are 
cleaned at the sink, and transferred to the cooking vessel, which 
is produced from the cupboard on the right-hand side under 
the draining board (these cupboards are, of course, ventilated). 
The explanation might be repeated in regard to all the work 
connected with ‘ The Cookery,’ but enough has been said to 
explain the principle; and, though the methods of working 
might be varied according to individual taste, the principle 
remains the same, and it will be found that by scientific 
planning the need for walking repeatedly from one place to 
another is reduced to a minimum.” Ro K.P. 


MORE ABOUT THE LINCOLNSHIRE HANDICAP 


NOTES 


“™y INCE writing a week ago on the subject of the Lincoln. 
( shire Handicap and Grand National Steeplechase the 
lists of non-acceptors for the whole of the spring handicaps 
Sire been made known. They naturally have some 
& bearing on the situation, though not to any considerable 
ex ent. Only twenty-three from the big entry of seventy- 
seven disappear from the Lincolnshire Handicap, which may 
be testimony to the excellence of the handicapping. But it 
is also due to the new sweepstakes’ conditions now governing 
this and other important races for the first time. It does not 
cost so much as formerly to leave in a horse after the acceptance 
stage. 

* Among the malcontents for the flat race was Orpi, a horse 
with an excellent record last season, that at 8st. 4lb. was 
certainly not over-weighted, in spite of what is alleged by his 
owner and trainer. There is possibly another reason than 
dissatisfaction with the weight for the horse’s withdrawal, for 
it is a fact that the public had fastened on to this horse and 
by their investments at long odds assisted to bring him to a 
comparatively short price. Grand Fleet ceases to trouble 
those endeavouring to find the winner. I had no fancy for 
him, but one effect of his*elimination is that the weights are 
raised 2lb., thereby bringing Poltava up to top weight of gst. 
This grey horse, owned by Mr. Walter Raphael, has many 
admirers, doubtless in the belief that Doncghue will ride him. 
Since last writing, however, I hear that it is most probable the 
crack jockey will be claimed for Mr. J. B. Joel’s Corn Sack. 
That owner has a second claim on Donoghue, and by virtue of 
it the jockey will not be available for Poltava should it be 
decided to run that horse. The intention at present is to run 
the horse, so well has he done of late. March Along has been 
removed from the race for the reason that the Hon. George 
Lambton is most anxious to win with the horse during the 
Liverpool Meeting, for Lord Derby will then be entertaining 
the King and a distinguished house party at Knowsley. We 
must look out, therefore, for March Along for the Liverpool Cup. 

Mr. Sol Joel’s Lacrosse gives way to Soranus, which may 
astonish some people. I do not think the fact necessarily 
enhances the chance of Soranus, which has been given plenty of 
weight ; it simply means that Lacrosse could not be got to 
anything like his best. By the way, it is something which 
points a moral that two year olds which distinguish themselves 
at Lincoln in the first week of the season do not do particularly 
well later. Lacrosse won the Brocklesby Stakes in 1919. He 
was regarded as a Brocklesby winner quite above the average, 
but though he has won since he has certainly not done anything 
like what was expected of him. He has appeared delicate, 
as if feeling the effects of early forcing methods in his training. 
Last year Mr. Joel also won the Brocklesby with Napolyon, an 
apparently smart youngster that has done no good since. You 
never hear of Alec Taylor, Charles Morton, Peter Purcell- 
Gilpin, ‘‘ Atty’ Persse, Richard Marsh and ‘‘ Paddy ” Hartigan 
—to mention conspicuous leading trainers—getting two year 
olds ready to win so early in the year. What I call “ forcing ”’ 
tactics never appeal to them. They are patient and prepared 
to wait until the young thoroughbred comes to hand by Nature’s 
methods as apart from all human artifice. 

Sprig of Orange, a winning hurdler this season, was among 
the non-acceptors, but he could have had no chance. A slow 
beginner, such as I regard him to be, can have no chance for a 
Lincolnshire Handicap where speed is a prime essential. The 
winner invariably comes from one of the half dozen that get 
well away. As regards those still left in the race, one is bcund 
to respect Earna if only on account of her favouritism. Reggie 
Day, her trainer, is a strong believer in her. He is naturally 
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a very optimistic and sanguine man, but he was not wrong 
about Bracket and the Cesarewitch. When Mr. Donald Fraser 
bought this mare out of the draft disposed of by Mr. A. E. 
Barton, on his retirement from ownership, she was something 
of a physical wreck. Day found out a remedy for her ills, and 
produced her last autumn to win a race very easily at Newmarket, 
for which she was backed with much confidence. She may 
not have accomplished much, but the fact remains that she 
was backed to do what she did, and that she won wich a lot in 
hand, though the records only give the maigin as a neck. She 
could have won a little later at Lincoln, but it was decided to 
keep her for the Lincolnshire Handicap. Personally I am 
much attracted by her candidature, for I also recollect what a 
good filly she was when she beat the great Irish Elegance two 
years or so ago at Newmarket. 

Corn Sack has undoubtedly done well since going into 
Morton’s stable, and my advices are that be will represent Mr. 
Jack Joel in the race at Lincoln. He is very fairly handicapped, 
and if delivered fit and well at the post, will be hard to beat. 
Everything depends on how much Eaina may have in hand on 
the handicap. I do not expect Most Beautitul to run here—a 
race some time later may be her objective—but Paddy Hartigan 
can send either Clarion or Royal Hussar, or both. I prefer 
others thus early in the season. Ugly Duckling is a_ horse 
beloved of the people, but unless | am much mistaken, this 
horse has his limitations. The public, however, do not care to 
take that view. They think he is capable of anything, according 
to the wish of owner and trainer. It matters not, apparently, 
that their ideas conflict with those of owner and trainer. I have 
had good accounts of Win the War, who is quite favourably 
handicapped, and the Irish horse, Royal Ashe, but a further 
coasidered study of the handicap has pointed very clearly to 
the undeniable chance possessed by the six year old El{terion. 
Here is a horse with big possibilities. 

I well recollect his running for and winning the 
handicap last year at the Lincoln Autumn Meeting. My impres- 
sions are quite vivid. I saw Bruff Bridge shaping very well one 
moment and suddenly Elfterion ranged up alongside and went 
past him and others in tremendous style. ‘The speed he 
showed was really extraordinary, and finally he won the race 
in pulverising fashion. At the moment of writing I have no 
information as to whether the horse is seriously fancied at the 
present juncture. All I will say is that he has a big chance on 
his form, and I shall watch with much interest any movement 
in his favour. I may repeat again that Lynamo is fancied, but 
one has to go back to his two year old form to be impressed by 
his prospects now. However, it seems to be a fact that his 
trainer, Lord George Lundas, thinks particularly wel] of him, and 
he was not wrong on either occasion when Pomme de Terre won 
the two chief handicaps at Manchester last year. Thus it would 
be well to regard Lynamo’s candidature for this Lincolnshire 
Handicap quite seriously. Up to the present training operations 
ate well advanced, owing to the open character of the weather ; 
but there is much due to happen between now and the race, 
and it would be folly at this stage to express more than a leaning 
in favour of Earna, Elfterion and Corn Sack. 

I hope before long to see something personally at their 
training quarters of some of the chief aspirants to classic honours 
this year. It may be necessary to wait until the Craven Meeting 
at Newmarket, to see something ot Monarch, Alan Breck and 
Polemarch, but opportunity may occur before then of seeing 
Humorist, Thunderer, Granely, Westward Ho and Leighton. 
I am told that the Seven Barrows’ trainer, Mr. Harry Cottrill, is 
tremendously impressed with Leighton, but then that capable 
trainer was ever sanguine to a degree. Leighton on mere looks 
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alone does not impress me as being a Derby horse, but then it 
never does to be prejudiced, and at any rate it is advisable to 
keep an open mind for some time to come. I shall want to see 
the race for the Two Thousand Guineas before attempting to 
come to anything like a decision as regards the Derby horses. 
Let me say that no leading three year old has done bette: than 
Granely, who is making up into a beautiful horse, much 1esembling 
his sire, Orby, except in the matter of colouring. The 1007 
Derby winner was a chestnut; Granely is a rich brown. 
Humorist has grown a lot, and is said to be bigger now than 
Thunderer, though nothing like as thick and wide of quarter. 
I have heard two tales about Monarch, so I naturally hesitate 
to express any opinion. But 1 do not think for a moment we 
shall see him as a runner for the Lincolnshire Handicap. Pote- 
march is one that has done remarkably well, and I aim as glad to 
know this for a fact as lam to write it. I have a great admiration 
for this colt owned by the Marquess of Londonderry, and I shall 
be very far wrong if he be not destined to play a conspicuous part 
in connection with the classic races. All is well with Westward 
Ho, who cost Lord Glanely 11,500 guineas as a yearling, and 
altogether the situation as regards the leading three-year olds 
is full of interest for the close student of racing. PuHILippos. 


AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 
AT BILLIARDS 


EN who were billiard players in clubs, country houses 
and regimental messes have become bridge players, 
but the general interest in fine billiards is maintained. 
Witness the keen following of that match in which 
Smith soundly beat Inman—a de facto though not 

de juve championship—and, lately, the “‘ gallery’ to see the 
amateur championship. It has been the most entertaining 
contest of the amateurs that we can remember—the standard 
of play at its highest. The best of the old are better than they 
used to be, and there are new who are as well worth watching 
as the old best. We recognised that before a stroke was played. 
The Antipodes are, by their name, as remoie as the size of the 
planet allows, and it was out of that remoteness that Mr. Hooper 
came. He would not come so far for nothing. And then there 
was Mr. Truffas, of whom the tale was widely told that Inman 
had pronounced him the best of the bunch. Inman ought to 
know, but to the less discerning eye of the present critic Mr. 
Truffas never looked like the player that Inman proclaimed him. 
He is a very fine hazard striker, very fine. So, too, Inman ; 
and, therefore, perhaps the great proessional’s high appreciation. 
But has Mr. Truffas the delicacy of touch of Mr. Fry? Has he 
that master’s nearly professional accuracy and deftness at the 
top of the tabie 2? I think not. He did beat a very good player 
in Major Fleming, who had already beaten a very good player 


in Mr. Marshall; but Major Fleming was not a very good player 
when he met Mr. Truffas. He was not in form, nor near it— 


It was by a very good 
Graham Symes, that 


below par—a sorry sight ! 
player again, and an ex-champion, Mr. 
Mr. Trufias was beaten, and well beaten. 

But attention all through the tournament was projected to 
that heat, the semi-final, in which it was confidently supposed 
that Mr. Fry, the champion and many times champion, would 
encounter Mr. Hooper. One who comes strange to these tourna- 
ments is apt to be bothered by the glare, by the gallery, by the 
novelty, by the strain, by the speed of cushion and cloth, and 
by the rather close pockets. Mr. Hooper protected himself 
from the first inconvenience by a shade over his eyes, which gave 
him something of the gallant aspect of a knight of old with his 
visor; and his firmly concentrated face and athletic figure 
did not suggest that he was a man whom the other little troubles 
would affect. His grizzled hair denoted years of discretion and 
experience. His method, therefore, was keenly watched. It is 
a method curiously weak and unconvincing in what a golfer 
(and Mr. Hooper, like Mr. Fry, is a fine golfer) might call the 
‘ address ”’ to the ball: his cue wavers, as if irresolute of direc- 
tion, over what looks like rather a weak bridge. But the moment 
the cue is drawn back for the actual stroke, all alters wonderfully. 
It comes back on the true line along which the stroke will be 
delivered, with precision and no wobble. Then—and this is 
very distinctive of Mr. Hooper—there is a very perceptible 
pause while the cue is back and before it is sent forward. It is 
analogous to the pause that some good golfers make at the 
Finally it goes to the ball again with a very 
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swing’s zenith. 


smooth, direct, firm action. It is convincing enough then. 
The stroke hardly seems to have the delicacy of Mr. Fry’s, and 


yet it must be deceiving in its simplicity, for Mr. Hooper can 
pk iy his slow screws with almost as gentle a touch as the pro- 
fessionals, and there is no shrewder test. It is curious that 
Mr. Fry, too, has some of this unconvincingness about his 
‘ address.”’ His cue tip does not go wandering with the apparent 
aimlessness of Mr. Hooper's. Its movement is rather up and 
down, communicated by an action of the hand dimly reminiscent, 
be it written in reverence, of the working of the village pump- 
handle. Yet with Mr. Fry again, as with Mr. Hooper, the 
moment real business begins the action becomes deadly direct 
and the stroke is beautifully delivered—with a greater apparent 
delicacy by Mr. Fry ; with a greater appearance of firmness and 
decision by Mr. Hooper. 
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I am not giving nor attempting a narrative of the champion- 
ship. That is another story and of many chapters, notably the 
grim duel of Mr. Taylor and Mr. Heginbotham and the gallant 
win of Mr. Bond from Mr. Good after fallirg into gievois 
arrears at the first session. I leave the epic to the sacre 
bards. Horace G. HuTcHINSON. 


FROM THE EDITOR’S 
BOOKSHELF 


Not Known Here, by Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 
MRS. WILFRID WARD has written her new novel around a situatio: 
which is singularly fresh and unexploited. This alone would lit 
Not Known Here out of the ruck of ordinary novels, but the beauty an 
the spiritual quality of her work make it by comparison almost un 
important. It is all to the good that from among the endless compli- 
cations to be evolved out of the happenings of our war with German 
she has selected one which is both moving and uncommon, a tin: 
facet of the great human attitude to the struggle which she has been the 
first to use as the motif of a work of fiction, but the originality of he: 
plot is less important than the quality of her thought in telling it. He: 
story is of a boy Karl von Leiben, who has always believed himseli 
half a German, the son of his mother’s first marriage. While he is at 
Eton he is told the truth by his English stepfather, in whom Mrs. Ward 
has realised perfectly a certain type of delightful but slightly spoiled 
humanity just not quite strong enough to stand the final strain. Kar! 
knows himself as English on both sides, but, for the sake of his mother’s 
honour in the eyes of the world, he must sustain the lie and pass himself 
off as a son of a German father. This is hard enough in the days of 
peace to a boy who is extraordinarily conscious of the English point of 
view, but the coming of war makes it agonising. He will not fight 
against England, he cannot under the name he bears fight for her, and 
Karl enlists as Private Green. For the materialist the end of the story 
will be tragedy, a glaring instance of an innocent being suffering for the 
sins of others and in his suffering causing them a deeper anguish than 
any punishment meted out to themselves could have given. Mrs. 
Ward sees it in another light. To her the attitude of mind, or she might 
say of spirit, with which a man or woman meets that which life brings 
is what determines whether or no the story of a human life has a happy 
ending. It would be possible to condemn Karl’s parents not as sinners, 
but as fools who failed most utterly in doing what they might have to 
shield their son from the suffering entailed by the story of his birth ; 
indeed in one or two particulars Mrs. Ward might have strengthened 
probability with no sacrifice of anything she would have wished to 
preserve, yet Hugh and Pamela Dearmer are people who might very 
well have acted as she lets them. It is a very fine book, and if sad, it is 
with an inspiration and a hope behind the sorrow. 





Correspondence of Charlotte Grenville, Lady Williams Wynn 
and Her Three Sons. Edited by Rachel Leighton. (John 
Murray, 21s.) 

BORN in 1754 Charlotte Grenville was daughter and sister of leading 

Statesmen under George III and a member of one of the most 

influential and place-holding families of the day. Marrying Sir 

Watkin Williams Wynn, fourth baronet, in 1771, she bore him three 

sons, who grew up to be of importance in their respective spheres of 

great landowner, cabinet minister and diplomatic envoy. Her daughters, 
like herself, moved much in society. All were intelligent, and thus 
their mutual letters were full of matter and brightly written. They 
have been well edited by Miss Leighton and cannot fail to interest 
those who like to dip into both the politics and gossip of English 
society between 1795 and 1832. As an example, we quote a paragraph 
from a letter of Henry Williams Wynn to his mother describing hi: 
uncle, the Marquis of Buckingham’s reception of the exiled Bourbons 
at Stowe in January, 1808 : 
The dinner, entre nous (altho’ there are four French Cooks in the 
House) was the worst I ever saw put upon a Table, & worse served 
than anything I ever saw before. Lord Buckingham took care 
of the King & all the rest of the Blood were obliged to take care 
of themselves, without a servant Jitcrally to take away their plates 
or a glass of wine within their reach. The table was covered with 
dishes, which were so cold that they were not eatable with th« 
exception of a cold Pye which from its proximity to an immens: 
fire was warmed up again. 

A vivid picture of grandeur joined to discomfort ! 

J. Comyns Carr— Stray Memories, by Mrs. Carr 
(Macmillan, 6s.) 

NOTHING could better supplement the reminiscences of an eminent 

man than the personal appreciation of his life, written by the one who, 

of all others, should know him best. Such has been the task of Mrs 

Comyns Carr in a small volume, neither great nor remarkable, bu: 

valuable nevertheless as a just and fond tribute, first to a husband 

and then to a man who, in his day, held a considerable position in 

London’s literary world. It supplies, moreover, what no _ auto- 

biography could: the view in which he was regarded by his friend: 

and contemporaries. For were a writer always correct in the estimation 
of his own work and of his own performances in the world, there is 
surely much which he must omit, be it only a personal description, 
which another could supply with impunity. The work of Joe Car: 

—so was he called by his intimates—can speak for itself. His life, 

too, is generally known from his own books—‘‘ Some Eminent 

Victorians” and ‘ Coasting Bohemia ’’—his extravagant wit and 

ready repartee, his unbounded self-assurance and exuberant spirits ; 

but Mrs. Carr tells of their courtship and marriage, of his home and 
hers, and of their first struggles when he was beginning his journalistic 
career. ‘‘ Many is the bon mot to which I helped my husband,” she 
said. The two had ever a fair share of courage between them, and 
with “that—safest and most enduring of all incomes—” she writes, 
“we set sail, without a vestige of misgiving, upon the sea of life.” 

This little volume of “‘ memories”? not only describes many happy 

incidents, known and unknown, in Joe Carr’s career, but it records 

very pleasantly the fine relations between a husband and wife. 


Comyns 





